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CHAPTER IX. GATHERING CLOUDS 


As the whisper of far-off breakers comes 
up from the summer sea, so ill rumours 
stole from out the lush green meadows 
and the shadow-pied hillsides. The breeze 
in the tree-tops seemed to murmur of 
sorrow and treachery, and the beating rain 
took the likeness of the tears of women. 
Fear and distrust were every where, lurking 
like shadows that play hide-and-seek in 
corners, darkening the distance, and yet 
{atangible, changeful, uncertain. The 
pretty rippling rivulets babbled of treason ; 
a bare branch in the hedge, seen in the 
twilight, took the form of a musket; and 
every upright stake suggested a pike. 

The air was oppressive as that which 
preludes a thunderstorm, yet the same 
brooding silence reigned. Words were 
few ; yet men, meeting each other in the 
street, eyed each other momentarily, then 
looked away. Mothers, nursing their 
children, as the gloaming came down like 
& grey, rose-tinted curtain, hugged them 
close, and invoked their saints as the men 
passed out muttering, with lowered heads 
and set, grinning jaws. . 

Everywhere a sinister influence made 
itself felt, though clothed in so few words ; 
and nowhere was the uneasiness deeper 
than in the ranks, taking that-word to 
mean all the regiments—cavalry, infantry, 
artillery, and engineers — quartered in 
County Cork. 

The younger officers, as a body, had an 


important and inscrutable air, as of war- 
horses who scented the battle from afar. 
To all of their kind the faintest hint of 
seeing anything approaching to active 
service is as a very glimpse of heaven 
itself. They thirst for a smell of gun- 
powder; they yearn to encounter the 
baptism of fire. They may be carpet 
knights in piping times of peace, but few 
of us who have ever heard it can forget 
the longings, the hopes, the aspirations 
that rise like the thunder of a crowd at 
the slightest hint of being called upon to 
fight for Qieen and country. A regi- 
ment, under such circumstances, is but as 
one man. From the Chief to the tiniest 
drammer-boy, who hopes that the beat of 
his drum will add to the general din, and 
help to frighten the enemy, thers is but 
one will, one impulse, one individuality, 
There was not much chance of what 
Lieutenant Blizzard—hoping, perhaps, to 
perform the dying gladiator in earnest— 
called “a decent breeze,” but a mere 
shadow of “the pomp and circumstance 
of war” darkened the air. Chubby was 
inscrutable; his eyes were round ard 
tight as gooseberries. He seldom spcke 
/above a whisper. “You never know 
| whether any—ahem !” he would say, and 
then, with a glance at door or wincoy, 
three fingers would be laid against his 
bristling moustache, as if to bar the exit 
of further imprudences. There can be no 
doubt he enjoyed himself enormously, and 
it may be said that at this period of his 
young existence, his letters home were at 
once so mysterious and so warlike, that 
his sisters grew pale in the reading of 
them, and his father, a most worthy 
country Rector, would clap his glasses 
on his nose and say: “Bless my soul! 
What's all this? What's all this!” Indeed, 
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such alarming rumours became current 
in the village that an extra copy of the 
daily paper was subscribed for at the 
“Green Beetle,” and expectation went, so 
to say, on tip-toe. 

‘ Ags I hear, sir,” said the ancient grave- 
digger, leaning on his spade and looking 
up at the Rector parrot-wise, ‘ there’s a 
sayin’ of wars and rumours of wars goin’ 
about, an’ happen Master Charles comin’ 
home wi’ a cocked hat on ’s head.” 

“Not so fast, Barker, not so fast,” re- 
plied the Rector, not, however, wholly ill- 
pleased, and in his heart of hearts thinking 
his boy a destined hero, and the General’s 
cocked hat only a question of time, So 
Charles Verrinder, Lieutenant, walked 
proudly to the imaginary fanfare of the 
war-trumpets, squaring his already square 
shoulders, and twirling his moustache to a 
fierceness hitherto unparalleled. Chubby 
was proud of his massive proportions ; he 
rejoiced in his squareness. When told that 
a charming Irish girl had indicated him 
thus: “No,not that one—I mean the square 
officer,” his satisfaction knew no bounds, 
Old hands watched Chubby with a quiet, 
amused glance in the present crisis, and the 
doctor led him on to heights of diplomacy 
and suggestion that might well have become 
a Field-Marshal commanding an invading 
army. At last came a time when, after a 
certain hour, the men were ordered to be 
‘confined to barracks.” Of all things this 
is the order most disliked by troops. It 
interferes with the liberty of the individual, 
and is felt to be cruelly irksome. All 
non-commissioned officers know how the 
men gird against it, and what they will do 
to evade it. Therefore every one in authority 
is peculiarly on the alert, yet not so much 
so but that one or two delinquents will get 
the better of the universal vigilance, gene- 
rally coming to bitter grief, spending a 
desponding night in the guard-room, and 
appearing pale and unkempt before the 
Colonel at Orderly Room next morning. 

Drummer Coghlan, preparing to leave 
hospital and join the ranks again, was seen 
to grin derisively as he heard of the new 
order, and a comrade overheard him mutter 
to himself: ‘‘Got ye, me boy, be jabers !” 
and hoped Jim wasn’t going off his head 
in a fit of “temporal sanity,” to which 
painful suggestion the Hospital Sergeant 
laconically replied by a gentle yet decisive 
shake of the head. 

Little Missy announced the release of 
Drummer Coghlan from durance vile with 
triumph to her family circle. She stood 





before them a dainty figure all in cream- 
colour, wrought about in most cunning and 
delicate embroidery. This dainty robe 
encircled her throat, falling thence straight 
to her ankles, where it spread out like a 
pigeon’s tail, fluted, as feathers fall and 
fold. It will be seen that Alison was 
skilful with her needle—since Alison it 
was who had designed and made the 
wondrous garment in which Little Missy 
presented herself to the delighted gaze of 
her belongings, 

‘Very presently,” said the household 
idol, her head on one side, her eyes blue 
and dreamy as a summer’s evening sky, 
‘Mr. Drummer will come again, His 
poor foot has gotted ’pletely mended. He 
will come to see good Eliza. He loves to 
see good Eliza.” 

‘*Eh?” said the Major, looking up over 
the page of the “ Army and Navy Gazette.” 
“ What's this—what’s this +” 

The mother drew the babbler gently to 
her side. But it was never any use to 
try and stifle Missy. All the thoughts that 
were in that golden head came tripping 
off the ready tongue. 

“Tt’s ’bout little Abednego,” she said, 
looking up fearlessly into the hawk-face 
that softened to unspeakable tenderness as 
it looked upon her, “ Very presently [ 
thall eee little Abednego again. The good 
drummer will bring him. ‘Liza says so, 
"Liza knows about things—'deed she does 
—little Abednego will come, and I shall 
spread him. He is more gooder than 
Minnymin”— then with a flash of happy 
memory Missy ran to the Major's side, 
‘‘Dad,” she said, “there was a sol’jer, 
you know, once—made himself like 
Minnymin—he truly did—he jumped up 
on the wall—and jumped down—so—I told 
the drummer for a safe secret—he was 
angry—he was not very good—he said 
a naughty word—he truly did—and ’Liza 
said ‘ Hush !’—it was the night I——” 

But here Missy came to an abrupt 
conclusion. Something warned her that 
her feet were treading upon dangerous 
ground, A mighty sigh heaved the cream- 
coloured gown, and she laid the little snow- 
flake of her hand within Dad’s fond, firm 
clasp. 

“Tm not always good—it can’t be 
’spected, can it? Nobody is always good, 
is they? Not even the Colonel——” 

Audacity could go no further, and Missy 
looked up from under her silky eyebrows, 
as whoshould say : “ If I am to be punished 
for this, please get it over quickly.” Alison 
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thought it well to start another subject 
promptly, so she said : 

‘* Missy dear, won’t you be ‘trumphiant’ 
when you get little Bednego back again?” 

Missy did not quite know where the fault 
lay, but was uneasily conscious that these 
big words sometimes got the better of her ; 
so she spread her hand out with a gesture 
as of a Royal personage who puts aside a 
remark that irritates. 

“Do you know,” she said, with her 
hands folded on her gown, and an engag- 
ingly simple expression on her face, “do 
you know that Shadrach and Meshach are 
very sad in their little hearts, because I 
love ’Bednego better than all? They hide 
their little heads with their tails, and weep 
bitterly.” 

Then everybody cried, “Ob, Missy!” 
for Missy was known to deal in picturesque 
fables at times. 

“Well, if it is a fib, it’s a good fib,” per- 
sisted the child; ‘’cause they ought to be 
sorry, if they aren’t, you know—it would 
j be rumgacious of them if they didn’t care 
at all—’cause every one wants Missy to love 
them, don’t they now?” 

Then they said: ‘ Yes—oh yes—every 
one did.” 

“Of course,” said Missy ; ‘there, that’s 
all settled,” and ran away to play. 

But Dad did not laugh. He got up and 
walked about the room. He was won- 
dering if Missy’s story about the man who 
played at being Minnymin was a “ good 
fib,” or a stern reality. He would like to 
have heard Drummer Coghlan’s opinion 
on the subject, but could not very well 
ask that worthy. 

Watching his grave face, Elsie grew 
bold to ask a question that had been 
rising to her lips any time this week past. 

“ Dad, is there anything wrong ?”. 

“Yes, my dear.” 

That was all the answer she got, and, 
getting it, knew she should get no more, 
Then, softly humming to himself, “‘ When 
the heart of man is oppressed with care,” 
the Major went out of the room, down- 
stairs, and so out of sight across what was 
called the inner square. 

Alison, after one long look at her cousin, 
became once more absorbed in ‘ Yeast,” 
trembling as she read of Lancelot’s fare- 
well interview with hid dying love: that 
most passionate, sad scene that must be for 
éver engraven on the memory. How grand, 
how noble, she thought, was this love 
that could brave and endure all things; 
that, ‘knowing no earthly close,” could 





still fill the life, the heart, the soul; a love 
whose very memory must have been more 
precious than the full fruition of a lesser 
passion ! 

‘Alison, what are you going to wear 
to-morrow ¢” 

Elsie’s voice broke in upon her reverie. 

“To-morrow?” she said, raising her 
head with a dazed and puzzled look, 

“Surely you haven’t forgotten we are 
going to Endersleigh? Why, I have been 
counting the days for the last fortnight.” 

‘We mustn’t stay late,” said Alison 
gravely ; “it is choir practice night.” 

“Well, well, they will do without us 
for once in a way; and Mrs. Musters can 
play the organ. The Colour-Sergeant will 
have to do all the tenor singing, for Cap- 
tain Dennison is going with us—and Mr. 
Verrinder.” 

“He certainly won’t be missed,” said 
Alison. 

“Oh, how spitefal you are! How can 
the man help having been born without a 
voice ” 

“ He can help coming to choir practice, 
anyway.” 

* He carries the books.” 

** Any one can do that,” 

“ Have it your own way,” said Elsie, 
“La! lala-la!” and straightway began to 
float round the room, light as a leaf before 
the wind, to the refrain of the last new 
waltz. 

Meanwhile, the object of all this banter 
was stretched on his barrack-room couch— 
a long, cane-bottomed settee, with two 
mildewy-looking cushions at one end— 
discoursing most eloquently to his friend 
Blizzard, seated on the corner of the 
table, nursing one leg and swinging the 
other. 

“Tv’s no use,” said Chubby, uttering 
each sentence between « puff of cigarette 
smoke, ‘I really cannot stand the—er— 
strain of it any longer. You know, my 
dear fellow, my feelings are only like the 
feelings of any other fellow. I shall feel 
better when, in so many plain, square 
words, I have said to her: ‘My life, I 
love you.’” 

“Quite so,” said Blizzard calmly; “but 
the question is, what will she say? and 
what will the Major say? Chubby, dear 
boy, you haven’t got a rap to marry on— 
you know that as well as I do.” 

“Love laughs at——” began Chubby, 
but the stoic on the table interrupted 
him. 

“T dare say he does; but, unfortunately, 
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the lady’s father also occasionally laughs 
too.” 

“ Blizzard—you have never loved—you 
have never gazed 2 

« T have never made a fool of myself,” 
said Blizzard ecathingly. 

‘You couldn’t, my dear fellow; you 
were ready made, you know.” 

‘‘ Have it your own way,” and a comical 
glance from the man on the table dis- 
armed the passing irritation of the other. 

‘Pax, pax,” he cried, throwing his 
arms up over his head, “ return we to our 
starting-point; what am I to do? This 
state of suspense is killing me—positively 
killing me, Ob, you may laugh as much 
as you like, I know that I look all right; 
but it is within, it is within. Oh, Blizzard, 
my boy, she’s all my fancy painted her, 
she’s lovely, she’s divine,” 

He made figures in the air with his 
cigarette as though he were limning the 
fair one’s features. 

“ You may think I sound frivolous, you 
may imagine my tone of conversation 
frothy; but I tell you what it is, it’s 
deuced serious, it is indeed; and I don’t 
speak my heart out to other fellows, you 
know, as I do to you.” 

“I should hope not, indeed,” growled 
Blizzard; then he went on calmly con- 
sidering the case, as though he were 
counsel asked for a dispassionate opinion. 

**T don’t know how your chance stands 
with Elsie Henneker ; but I expect you 
have one or two other fellows r 

* Other fellows—what fellows?” ejacu- 
lated Chubby, throwing his cigarette 
viciously into the fireplace. 

“ Why, there’s Green.” 

‘‘Green—Green—Green of Ours? Oh, 
Blizzard, my boy, ‘On the Grampian Hills 
myfatherfeedshissheep,’” and Chubby, 
striking an attitude, gave a charming 
imitation of Edward Pouncefort Green, 
Ensigp, in the character of young Norval, 
whose one little weakness as a reciter was 
that of running half-a-dozen words into 
one when he wanted to be most expressive, 

“Then there’s . . . Dennison... .” 

There was no banter in Mr. Verrinder’s 
demeanour now, as he ran his fingers 
through his hair, and stared with round 
eyes at the speaker. 

‘** Draw it mild, Blizzard, draw it mild,” 
he said, speaking as if he were a bit short 
of breath, and paling under his mask of 
tan. “I don’t mind old Green—nobody 
would, you know—but— Dennison—whew! 
-—why, it’s the other one he’s after; it’s 











Miss Drew, the gentle, soft-eyed cousin, I 
tell you... .” 

“Maybe,” said Blizzard, still calmly 
nursing his leg, ‘maybe. .. . I thought 
so myself, till_—_” 

“ Till what?” roared Chubby. 

“ Till yesterday.” 

“This is the very deuce and all,” said 
Chubby. ‘“Can’t you speak out, man? 
Now, out with it, what’s about yester- 
day?” 

‘Tt seems a currish thing to speak about 
it, Verrinder ”"—when Blizzard called his 
friend Verrinder, things were very 
serious indeed — “makes one feel like 
—like a cad.” 

“T say, now——” began Chubby, but 
Blizzard raised his hand as one who com- 
mands silence. 

Let me say what I’ve got to say—if 
say I must. I was coming down from 
Sundays Well yesterday, coming along by 
the riverside, and at the turn — just by 
those houses where the gardens run right 
down to the water’s edge—I came face 
to face with Dennison and the Major’s 
daughter; they were speaking together 
very earnestly, and she——” 

© Well?” 

The word came sharp and short as a 
pistol-shot, 

‘Was crying... .” 

Lieutenant Verrinder’s next observa- 
tion was perhaps quite as well smothered 
in his moustache. 

Silence reigned between the two. The 
same thoughts ran riot in both these honest 
hearts. 

If it had been any one else—any one 
but Hugh Dennison! The idea of setting 
yourself up as a rival to Hugh Dennison! 
The very notion had an amount of cheek 
in it that savoured of mutiny! Presently 
Blizzard slid off the table, whistled a soft 
stave or two, to give some slight relief to 
his feelings, and then made for the door. 
As he passed Chubby, he laid his hand a 
moment with a firm, manly pressure on his 
friend’s shoulder. 

“T’m sorry to have had to tell you— 
what I saw—but—there was no other 
way.” 

Chubby sat up as if he had a sprivg in 
the middle of his body. 

“All right, old fellow, I know you 
hated to punish me—but—look here. I’m 
not going to give it up, by Jove! I’m 
not. It seems so unlikely—that sprightly, 
gladsome girl—and— Dennison! There 
may be some explanation—I shall watch 
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and wait, I'm not one of your sentimental, 
sighing lovers—it’s not my nature to, as 
the little hymn says—but, Blizzard—lI love 
her past the telling.” 

The next day was one that seemed sent 
straight from heaven. 

Ireland is cunning in the making of 
such days; and they are soft and sweet 
as those that you may pass beside the 
msrzin of some fair Italian lake, yet 
without the enervation of the Southern 
clime. You feel sure that never, never 
anywhere were skies so blue, or trees so 
emerald; never did river glint so silver- 
bright, or wild flower. blossom with so 
fresh a bloom. 

And Enadersleigh was one of those old- 
fashioned country seats that are dotted 
here and there about the southern counties 
of Ireland, and whose inhabitants are as 
quaintly charming and as bewitching as 
themselves. True, here and there, there 
is a hint at what English folk would call 
lack of method, and easy-going, lazy con- 
tent. The gate, maybe, has had a falling 
out with one of its hinges, and the door- 
bell that hangs ‘pendent, and ends in a 
sort of iron tag, is mended at one of its 
links by a cunning arrangement of twine. 
But it swings among a delicious tangle of 
ivy, roses, and jasmine, and it lets psople 
know you are there, to get the sunniest, 
sweetest welcome in the world; to be 
half dragged into the midst of a family 
circle where each one vies with the other 
as to who shall do you the most honour 
and minister to you with the most gentle 
service—so what matters the bit of twine? 
And who cares that the park gate is just 
a little awry ? 

As the sunlight to the moonlight, so is 
the true Irish hospitality to any hospitality 
I have ever known in any other of the 
many countries into which my gipsy feet 
have wandered. 

At Endersleigh, welcome seemed to be 
written over every portal in the largest 
letters, Brave sons and fair daughters 
met you, greeted you, upon the threshold. 
Dogs, curious and manifold, rushed to 
assist in the receiving of the guests, coming 
down the long avenue to meet you like a 
pack of very diversified hounds, one tiny 
terrier always behind the rest, squealing 
and shrieking with rage that he could not 
keep his place in the foremost of the fray. 

What a glorious drive it was to 
Endersleigh from Patrick’s Hill! Elsie 
fancied that her little bay mara, Brownie, 
had never stepped so lightly. 





“T am sure she knows we are going to 
enjoy ourselves,” she said, laughing, as 
she tooled the car along the green-edged 
roads, and Missy, clapping her hands, cried 
“joy ourselfs ” like an echo. 

Alison was quiet as usual; perhaps 
more so than usual. The young Cornet 
of Dragoons was at Endersleigh ready to 
greet them, and decided that she was more 
“morne” than usual. He tried to cheer her 
with stories of a wonderful horse of which 
he was the owner, and upon which he had 
come in first at the late regimental steeple- 
chases, Out of the saddle he was some- 
thing like a fish out of water. Once 
enthronea on the pig-skin he was a fine 
specimen of his kind ; hence, he preferred 
to ride an imaginary horse to none at all. 
One day the rather straggly Cornet would 
be an Earl ; therefore young ladies listened 
eagerly to his stories of the hunting-field 
and the racecourse, exclaiming at the 
right places, and gasping in due form 
when he took a “tremendous header, by 
Jove!” or came “a deuce of a crumpler” 
over a ditch, a hedge, and a deep drop 
behind both. What Alison lacked in 
enthusiasm, Missy made up for. She 
listened entranced. 

‘Bat your horse doesn’t jump quite as 
well as the cow that jumped over the 
moon, does he?” she said, looking up 
at the tall young warrior with sweet 
confiding eyes of heavenly blue. “That 
was the highest of all.” 

Indeed, Missy ought to have been at 
home with good Eliz1; but the Leytons 
of Endersleigh would not hear of Alison 
and Elsie coming without her, and so 
there she was, “trumphiant” indeed, 
abashed by no one, not even the Cornet 
of Dragoons who would one day be a 
live Earl. He was very good and kind 
to her, after the manner of big horse- 
soldiers to all things small and helpless. 
He fetched her some macaroons, and 
listened attentively to the story of the 
drummer and little Abednego; but he 
positively refused to be drawn into any 
discussion as to the relative merits of his 
horse Meteor, and the cow whose leap is 
assuredly the highest on record. 

A string band played in the centre of 
a clamp of acacias, and croquet balls made 
merry tappings as they “kissed” on the 
velvet sward. All the nicest people 
in the county were there. Major Hen- 
neker had ridden over, and the Colonel 
brought several Hundred and Ninety-Third 
men in his drag, Verrinder among the 
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rest. Blizzard had arrived earlier, Mrs. 
Masters had refused the invitation because 
she thought the Hennekers’ card had 
been sent a couple of days sooner than 
her own; but, as Mr. Green observed to 
Elsie, her absence prevented their having 
to listen while she sang ‘ Melancholy 
Jane,” an infliction they had only too 
often had to endure, 

As the shadows lengthened the com- 
pany repaired to the rambling old house, 
wandering from room to room as fancy 
led. The band came out of the acacia 
clump, and took up its position at the end 
of a long, low room with a lovely coloured 
ceiling and a floor of polished oak. Cap- 
tain Dennison came late, with a cavalry 
man, a cousin of his, and the two, leaning 
against the doorway, for a while looked on. 

There was Elsie, circling round with 
Mr. Blizzard, who danced in a sort of 
fainting style that was much admired ; and 
little Missy floating about like a white- 
winged bird, delicately piloted by a de- 
lightfal young Wykehamist home for the 
holidays—a son of the house, and a kind- 
hearted public schoolboy, not, however, 
without dignity; a characteristic that 
suffered some sense of defeat when his 
small partner observed, with ber sweetest 
smile: ‘ You are quite a nice boy. I like 
you very much.” 

Alison would not dance, though her 
faithful Cornet tried hard to persuade her ; 
nor was Captain Dennison more successful. 

“We really ought to be going home,” 
she said; “it is practice night at the 
chapel, you know.” 

“Mra. Musters will be charmed to take 
your place, and the Colour-Sergeant will 
well fill mine,” said Dennison; then he 
added, ‘‘he really has a wonderful voice, 
has he not? Indeed, he is a capital fellow 
all round, and so popular with the men.” 

*T can imagine that,” said Alison. 

** Non-commissioned cfficers like that are 
the backbone of a regiment—they are 
simply invaluable. They get nearer to the 
men than we do, and know them better 
than we can just now.” 

“Just now seems rather an anxious 
time,” said Alison. 

That was one of her peculiarities ; men 
would speak to her of things that they 
would never dream of touching upon to 
other women, 

“Indeed it is,” said Dennison. 
may tell that by the Chief’s face.” 

When Verrinder, desperate in his deter- 
mination to try his chance, even against 


“You 





the model man of the regiment, sought for 
Elsie, he could not find her. His quick 
glance took in the fact that Captain Den- 
nison was now missing also. 

“ He was talking to Miss Drew a moment 
ago,” said Blizzard anxiously ; ‘and I left 
Miss Elsie there, in the cosy corner, by 
Lady Graham.” 

Now Lady Graham was the wife of one 
of the cavalry men present, and a most 
charming person besides ; but in Verrinder’s 
eyes the cosy corner was already empty, 
and not even a most winning smile and 
bow had power to draw him to its inviting 
shelter. 

A long corridor ran the whole length of 
Endersleigh, with open arches leading to 
the garden, and here did Verrinder discon- 
solate wander. The sky was still opal, 
with a star glittering palely here and there, 
Chubby had a mind to write a poem about 
one of them—something about the un- 
attainable—but he did not know how to 
begin. There were plenty of pretty girls 
about, He might have had a dczen part- 
ners; but his soul was sad, and loved to 
dwell apart. Here and there were little 
cosy rooms opening into the corridor, and 
into one of these—a sort of Japanese tent 
—did Verrinder stroll. 

At a small table sat Elsie Henneker, her 
head leaning on her hand, her whole atti- 
tude that of emotion of some kind. By 
her side stood Captain Hagh Dennison. He 
had evidently just been speaking, and was 
slowly stroking his heavy moustache, a 
habit he had when troubled or thc ughtful. 
Neither saw the intruder, who never before 
in his life had felt so much like one. 

Blizzard, standing by to watch the 
dancers, felt a touch upon his shoulder. 

“ Come along home,” said Chubby, “I’m 
tired of this.” 

And in silence the two friends set off 
through the gloaming. 





BETWEEN THE SEASONS. 





BETWEEN the seasons! You might 
call it batween the showers, for that is 
what it has come to after all the fine 
summer weather. A deep-toned rumble 
from the sky has overpowered for an 
instant the incessant rumble of vehicles in 
the street, and has given the signal for a 
general downpour. It is no soft summer 
shower this, but a whirl of wind and rain 
rattling the boards outside the railway 
offices, while the awnings over the shop- 
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windows -flap and flutter like so many 
sails in the sudden squall, The side-walks 
crowded just now are in a moment cleared, 
while knots of pedestrians cluster under 
archways, invade the portals of big shops, 
or seek a precarious refuge beneath the 
flapping awnings. 

Under such an awning in Oxford Street 
a little group of us have taken refuge: 
a smart American, with a smarter wife; 
a workman, with his basket of tools; a 
lawyer's clerk with a bundle of papers, 


{ destined probably for the ruination of 


somebody ; and a shambling kind of man, 
in mixed and seedy garments. The shelter 
is precarious, for we are all tenants at 
will of the shopkeeper inside; and next 
moment a boy rushes forth with a long 
pole, and presto! our shelter is run up 
into its receptacle over the shop-window, 
and we are left unprotected to the pelting 
of the pitiless storm. 

‘Shame, Charlie, shame!” cries the 
shabby man. ‘'I blushes tor my country, 
I does,” with an eye to the Americans, 
who have squeezed themselves into a 
shallow and splashy doorway. But 
Jonathan does not respond, and his wife 
only remarks sotto voce : 

“I think it's about time we were 
getting to home.” And a sharp errand- 
boy who is pelting along harder than the 
rain, seizes the situation and stops to 
eer : 

‘Allo, Dossie, you wants a bit for 
yourself, does you?”  Whereat Dossie 
pursues, and is lost to sight in the driving 
shower. 

Cleared are the upper decks of the 
omnibuses, but just now crowded with 
passengers ; and now chock-full inside, you 
may hail their conductors in vain. 

“Outside only!” with a sarcastic grin, 
is the only reception one gets after a dash 
through the rain, at a vehicle which showed 
only five heads in a row through the dim, 
mud-splashed glasses. But the sixth was 
a young gentleman in knickerbockers, 
And just before the shower you had only 
to crook your finger to bring a hansom to 
the kerb, and now they seem all to have 
rattled off into space, which is a good fare 
and no grumbling at the journey’s end, 
Great loaded vans, with black dripping 
covers, the great horses all dripping and 
shining too, come charging down the 
street, that looks almost like a river with 
its reflected lights from the stormy sky, 
and its dim images of passing objects. 

Tae storm may soon be over and the 





sun may shine again, but not with the 
blink it had before. That cold and windy 
shower has broken the summer, of which 
the weatherwise may now write obituary 
notices, You hear of Snowdon with a white 
cap, and of snowstorms among the Mendips. 
The swallows have disappeared, and as 
you lie awake at night you may hear, or 
fancy you hear, the seven whistlers over- 
head, aud the “honk” of the wild geese 
as they come in flocks from the frozen 
North. But if you hear nothing of all this, 
are there not the geese in the poulterers’ 
shops ready plucked and singed from 
fennish countries beyond seas? As for the 
Christmas clubs, they begin at midsummer, 
and the materials for the Christmas 
pudding are already practically secured, 
though untoward events may bring down 
our aspirations from the lordly turkey to 
the humble brisket of beef. 

And if the whirling winds that whistle 
“in the lum” cause some confusion in the 
sheltered streets, how is it with the big 
circus tents in the country, the wild-beast 
shows with their spread of painted canvas, 
the swing-boats, and the merry-go-rounds, 
with the fat lady and the giant, and 
all the tribe of minor shows? All these 
come straggling into town from all the 
country round, or camp out in some 
sheltered spot in the suburbs. There 
is a field behind the old ‘ George,” 
at Hounslow, that is filled the winter 
through with caravans and shows such as 
would have rejoiced the heart of Christo- 
pher Tadpole. Another ‘gentleman of 
the name of Smith ” does not appear to be 
so popular with the wandering tribe, who 
might often give a lesson to their superiors 
in station, in the homely domestic virtues 
and the faithful observance of the family 
bond. 

The camps, too, are all struck, and 
the soldiers have marched into winter 
quarters. We saw them marching past 
the other day, bronzed and dusty, the red 
coats a bit stained with rain and faded 
with sunshine, but rifles and bayonets 
bright enougb, and the men themselves 
stepping out under their load of mis- 
cellaneous goods with buoyant tread. 
Here are the Hussars, too, from the battle- 
fields of the Wiltshire downs, men and 
horses a little roughened but hardened by 
the outdoor life, the men riding at their 
ease, smoking, laughing, talking, with the 
abandon of old campaigners. 

Bat while half of our friends are coming 
home, another part are going away; the 
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parliamentary division pale, limp, and ex- 
hausted, with views for German baths, 
where the ‘Kaiser Hof” has put up its 
shutters, and the doctors and the bath- 
masters are thinking of taking their little 
holiday, or for cheerless Italian towns, 
which between the seasons are neither one 
thing nor the other. For such the best 
wish is a speedy return to the country 
house with its glowing hearths, to the 
woodlands, bare as they may be, to the 
wheaten stubble and the frequent gun. 
Happier are we, who, like the paternal 
collier of John Leech’s happy sketch, 
have had our holiday fight and “come 
whoam.” 

Our American friends have taken the 
hint of the squally autumn showers. They 
are hurrying away, or are already gone. 
The hotels they frequent are encumbered 
with piles of baggage ; the halls and por- 
ticoes are thinned of their gossiping 
crowds ; huge wraps and waterproofs have 
replaced the dainty Parisian costumes, 
The cabs are waiting in files, the railway 
omnibus groans under the heavy boxes 
that are thumped upon its roof; and at 
the railway stations, among fluttering 
announcements of ‘‘last trips of the season,” 
are bills detailing the arrangements for 
“checking baggage” for the Liverpool 
boats, 

Yet the summer dies hard, and there are 
odd days exceeding in beauty and freshness 
any others of the year. What golden sun- 
shine, what glorious sunsets, and how bright 
are the colours of the fading year! The 
music of the hounds among the woodlands, 
the sight of a pheasant rocketing in a 
blsze of splendour, of the busy squirrel 
whose russet coat is a match to the fading 
leaves, the pretty song of the robin that 
in suburban gardens carols his sweetest ; 
there are among the pleasant sights and 
sounds for which our ’twixt season period 
has a specialty. 

And about our coasts there hangs at 
this period of the year a veil of uncertainty 
that gives a wild, pathetic interest to the 
mysteries of the deep. Now it is a boat 
that drifts in with the tide, filled with 
strange, haggard-looking men ; their ship 
has foundered in the night, and it is an 
unknown land to them to which they steer 
out of the gloom. Or what a black and 
desolate-looking object is the blackened 
spar which is tossed about by the breakers, 
and that tells of some ship which has been 
lost on the treacherous sands; and what 
a brave sight is the coming in of the 





fishing smacks, as they dash through the 
surf, and bring up safe under the harbour 
ier | 

4 And now that his “ fly ” or his chaise is 
not so much in demand, the Jehu of the 
Marine Parade takes to other occupations 
with his faithful horse ; he carts fish, per- 
haps, or coal. But the paradise of the 
East country flyman is Newmarket Heath 
when the great autumn handicaps are at 
hand. The London cabman takes his 
outing to Goodwood, and perhaps to Ascot; 
and Doncaster brings together squadrons 
of horses and vehicles from the gay water- 
ing-places on the eastern coast, But the 
East Anglian reserves himse)f for autumn 
and Newmarket; and over flats and by 
fenny reaches he jogs along with horse 
and fly, till Newmarket Heath appears in 
sight; and then to ply from morn till 
dewy eve between town and heath, and at 
night to sleep in his cab and dream that 
he has picked out a winner. 

The racing men, indeed, have cut short 
their ’twixt season time to a minimum. 
When the legitimate business ends, there 
are steeple-chases and hurdle-races to carry 
on the game, and one or the other serves 
equally well for “ getting a bit” out of the 
sanguine and speculative public. 

The cricketer is more to be condoled 
with, that is unless he should happen to 
be a football player also, when he may 
reap a double harvest. There is some- 
thing melancholy in the appearance of a 
cricketer out of season. But a little while 
ago the observed of all observers, and now 
of no more account than an old shoe; 
while the talk about his ears surges with 
tales of backs and half-backs, of dribblings 
and brilliant passing, in which he has no 
concern, As for the rowing man, the frost 
that affects him is one that lasts all the 
year round; that is for the professional, 
who is to be seen swinging to and fro in 
his frail «kiff in the very heart of the 
dismal season. For the University oar 
the season is just beginning, and Cam 
and Isis will soon echo the measured beat 
of oars, and the champions of the coming 
year will prove their mettle on the chill 
and misty waters. 

And while Colleges and Halls are 
awakening from the trance of the long 
vacation, and all the boys’ and girls’ schools 
throughout the land are already again in 
full buzz, another class of students comes 
together, with more joviality and high 
spirits than you might expect, considering 
the nature of their studies. The medical 
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student has perhaps altered a good deal 
since the days when Bob Sawyer gave 
his little party in Lant Street, Boro’. And 
the loud, raffish, and extremely dissipated 
youth who figures in the early pages of 
“Panch” is not a creature of our times, 
Still, the “medical” is not always an 
ascetic votary of science. A good deal of 
the old Adam lingers in his constitution,and 
this comes out in the friction of the happy 
moment, when he first meets in the 
lecture theatre the stirring, noisy crowd of 
his fellow-students. There is no ‘twixt 
season, indeed, for the hospitals, but there 
is a quietness and dulness in the silent 
wards, as the routine visits go on un- 
accompanied by the clusters of eager, 
vivacious students; and nurses, and patients 
who mostly relish a gallery for the exhibi- 
tion of their bad places, are not a little 
brightened up by the return of the student 
swarm, 

And nowthe membersof “the profession,” 
too, are coming back from their holidays, 
which they have perhaps employed like 
the cabman, in plying for hire elsewhere. 
That squall of wind and rain has helped 
to fill the theatres, Firat nights, too, are 
crowded and brilliant, although theoreti- 
cally nobody is yet in town. Nor is the 
Row entirely deserted, and among the 
dying leaves tall horses canter with their 
fair burdens, while yet the milkman is 
upon his morning round. As for the 
dairyman, indeed, he is always there ; has 
he not just put up the price of milk “in 
consequence of the drought”? And the 
baker finds his library of weekly books 
once more getting into general circulation. 
The cat’s-meat man, too, reports a general 
resumption of activity among his customary 
clients. The favoured pussie who has 
accompanied his young mistresses to the 
seaside has returned, his appetite sharpened 
by a period of abstention from his favourite 
food, while his friend Grimalkin, who 
spent the recess at the Cats’ Home, is also 
standing expectant at the area gate. 

And with. the still and silent days, 
when everything tells of soft decay, our 
friend the fog slips up from the country, 
wreathes himself in strange fantastic forms 
about streets, and parke, and slums, There 
are wicked winter fogs, for the parentage 
of which London itself may be responsible, 
but yon autumnal fog generally comes up 
from the country white and clean, and 
gives the sober town a fairy-like touch of 
beauty. Is it nothing to be among the 
clouds and listen to the strange, weird 





sounds of the invisible world !—sounds 
which include a good deal of swearing, it 
must be confessed, from ths cherubs 
who sit aloft on omnibuses and loaded 
drays. There are darker fogs, too, which 
throw a dim, mysterious veil over the 
city, with visions here and there of strange 
portentous blackness, but these have not 
as yet come back to town. 

But as the muffia-bell sounds its melan- 
choly knell, and the first fire of the season 
crackles on the hearth, but lately occupied 
with chilly ferns and bunches of prickly 
teasels, there is the feeling in the air that 
winter will be soon upon us, and that the 
work of the year is done. The harvest is 
gathered, be it rich or scanty. ‘* Adieu 
paniers, vendanges sont faites.” And we 
have only now to look forward to another 
year’s vintage. 





OLD JONES. 
A COMPLETE STORY, 


In the verse of two immortal poets, Dante 
and Tennyson, it is set forth that “ sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow ” is placed on the brow of 
him who calls to mind, in wretchedness, 
the happy hours of the past. It is a 
wonder that no optimist bard has ever 
polished a rival couplet to demonstrate 
what a spring of joy may be tapped by 
remembering in circumstances of average 
welfare, the moments of trial and trouble 
the most fortunate may recall in looking 
back. Youth, we are often informed, is 
the season of our greatest happiness ; yet 
somehow youth, if it be . critically 
examined, will in most cases be found to 
furnish a large proportion of our bad 
quarters of an hour. 

Of all the horrors of this vastly over-rated 
period of our life, I fancy there is none to 
match the memory of that first plunge into 
school-life. I was ahome-bred boy, and a 
little delicate in health as well, consequently 
my experience of this epoch produced in 
me a heart-sinking and desolation such as 
few of the pampered schoolboysof theselatter 
days are ever likely to know. I was sent 
to a large and rather rough country 
grammar-school, I arrived a day after the 
beginning of term, on a dull January 
afternoon, and the day’s work was over 
when I emerged from the matron’s rgom 
into the gaunt, chilly entrance-hall, I 
shudder even now in remembering how 
cold, and hard, and unsympathetic it all 
seemed. The door of the big school-room 
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was open, and through this I could see the 
faint glimmer of a candle, so thither 
accordingly I turned my steps in the hope 
of being able at least to find a place where 
I might sit down and nurse my woe till 
tea-time. I could hear shouting and 
laughter in the playing-field outside, but 
I had no desire to present myself there 
just yet. On entering the school-room I 
found that the light which had attracted 
me was not fixed, but a sort of ‘‘ignis 
fatuus” bobbing about at the remote end 
of the room, and exhibiting, with deep 
shadows between, the hard, bare rows of 
desks, at one of which I was destined 
to sit for the next four or five years, 
and imbibe the elements of the humanities, 
and of the first four rules of arithmetic. 

Gradually the light came nearer and 
nearer, and after a bit I could distinguish 
that it was carried by a heavy-shouldered, 
ungainly youth of sixteen. or thereabouts. 
His face, which was more than merely plaip, 
was already garnished with the rudiments 
of unmistakeable whi: kers and moustache, 
and his head was covered with a mass of 
closely-curling thick brown hair, As he 
passed from desk to desk he filled up the 
inkstands from a pewter jug; and when 
he came opposite to the place where I was 
sitting, he stopped, and in a croaking, 
muffled voice said he supposed I was the 
new boy. 

I replied that I was, feeling at the same 
time rather uncertain as to the status of 
my companion. The cut of his clothes 
proclaimed him to be a achoolboy, yet I 
could hardly fancy a schoolboy pottering 
about indoors filling up inkstands, while 
he might be playing hockey or football 
outside, 

“You're Simpson, aren’t you?” he went 
on. “Ah, I thought you were. You're to 
be in my dormitory, and you'll have the 
bed next but one to the window; but 
J.ckson major is leaving at the end of 
this term, and then you'd better get his, 
for you'll find yours rather draughty.” 

So my companion was a schoolboy after 
all, and I found him, moreover, to be one 
well posted in certain details of great 
interest tome. He told me in what form 
I should probably be put,.and the work I 
would have to do; and the special weak- 
nesses of Spencer the form master ; and the 
valuable information that on Fridays, when 
Lyall took morning preparation, one might 
safely be half an hour late, There were 
certain fellows in my form, he went on to 
say, who would certainly approach me on 





the subject of pecuniary advances, and 
with some of these it would be unwise to 
treat. He was just on the point of naming 


them when the bell rang, and off he f 


clattered with his pewter jug to fill up the 
remaining inkstands so that he might not 
be late for tea. 

His name, as I soon learned, was Old 
Jones. Why “Old Jones” I could not at 


once determine, seeing that he stood | 


described on the school lists as “Jones 
mi.” Thus his very style was an 
anomaly, but it was a very trifling one 
compared with his general position in 
King Henry’s School. To begin with, he 
apparently did no lessons to speak of. 
While we were in school, or at preparation, 
Old Jones would be replenishing the ink- 
pots, or seeing that the black-boards were 
cleansed of their yesterday’s diagrams and 
comments, or putting coke on the fire, or 
scratching out blots from the first and 
second-form exercise books. It was a 
high crime and misdemeanour to be caught 
in the dormitories in the daytime, but Old 
Jones went ali over the place at any hour 
unrebuked. It must not be supposed, 
however, that he had no status in the 
school. In reality he enjoyed the special 
and remarkable honour of having a form 
all to himself, as he was the sole occupant 
of an abnormal subdivision known as the 


“modern remove,” it having been proved | 


by experiment that his brain, a remarkable 
one in many ways, was utterly incapable 
of taking in knowledge by the normal 
methods of teaching, What the curriculum 
of the “modern remove” was, no one ever 
knew ; and why Old Jones was ever sent 
to King Henry’s School, or why, being such 
an one as he was, he was suffered to re- 
main there, are questions which will be 
difficult to answer in these days of com- 
petitive entrance and 
Some there were who maintained that his 
father, who was a crossing-sweeper, but at 
the same time a man of high notions, was 
anxious that his son should, at any rate, 
be able to say, in after life, that he had 
been educated at a public school, and paid 
double fees for everything, in consideration 
of his own unsavoury calling, and of the 
impenetrability of his son’s brain to the 
light of knowledge. Others declared that 
Jones pére was a money-lender, and that 
he paid nothing at all, on account of a 
certain hold he had over the Doctor—a hold 
which had its origin in certain transactions 
on stamped paper in bygone Cambridge 
days. A third set—and these probably 


superannuation. | 
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came the nearest to the actual facts—held 
that Old Jones was sent to King Henry’s 
School because his parents or guardians 
wanted to be rid of him, and that he was 
allowed to stay on in his anomalous po- 
sition by the ruling powers because, if he 
had gone away, it would have been 
necessary to engage another servant to do 
the semi-menial tasks in which he ap- 
parently delighted. Of the whole school 
Old Jones was probably the only one who 
was never in a coinless condition, What- 
ever the position of his governor may have 
been, it was certainly one which allowed 
him to be liberal in the way of pocket- 
money. Apparently Old Jones had not 
many pleasures; but he certainly epjoyed 
himself on half-holidays, when he would 
take his stand, with the air of a capitalist, 
by the confectioner’s barrow, and regale 
himself royally with tarts and ginger-beer, 
and, to his credit be it said, often stand 
treat to any improvident ones who might 
be hovering round with hungry eyes and 
empty pockets. Oae day an all -but- 
forgotten uncle came to see me, and, 
when we parted, I found in my hand an 
undreamt-of and unprecedented tip of two 
pounds, Before ten minutes had passed I 
was negotiating with Old Jones to change 
one of my golden sovereigns, and in the 
pride of wealth I could not resist the 
temptation of letting him know the full 
extent of my riches. He was himself too 
much of a plutocrat to show anything 
like astonishment at the amount of my 
assets; but, as the event will show, he 
must have turned the matter over in his 
mind, for in the course of the next day he 
made me a proposal that he should take 
charge of my wealth, and allow me two 
shillings a week as long as it might last, 
This negotiation took place at the be- 
ginning of my second term, when the 
shades of the prison-house had already 
obscured the brightness of my faith in the 
integrity of the “ growing boy,” on account 
of certain loans I had made to Billings 
minor, who, I am bound to say, was one 
of those to whom Old Jones had advised 
me to turn a deaf ear—loans which had 
been unbiushingly repudiated. 

** You'd better let me have it,” he went 
on. “I’ve got about ten pounds to keep 
for the little chaps already ; and, let’s see, 
your locker is in the third desk, isn’t it? 
There are lots of keys about that will open 
these lockers, Mine’s got a patent lever 
I bought and put on myself, and nobody 
but a clever burglar could pick it.” 





I listened to Old Jones’s proposition, and 
said I would think about it; but I was 
unmoved by his arguments, and resolved 
to be my own banker, not so much from 
suspicions as to his solvency or integrity 
as from my keen desire to become the 
possessor of a model steamboat, workin 
with a spirit-lamp and real steam, which 
had seen in a shop-window in the town. 
I had my own way, and paid for my 
whistle—pretty smartly. Three-fourths of 
my money: went in the purchase of it, and 
after three trials the steamboat broke 
down in her engine-room, priming and 
leaking as if she had been a first-class 
battle-ship of contemporary build. Looking 
back, I know well enough that I repented 
of my folly in not having put myself under 
Old Jones’s care, but at the time I am 
sure I would never have confessed so 
much, even in those bitter moments when 
the vessel, after having consumed four- 
pennyworth of spirits of wine, lay an inert 
log on the surface of the water-butt, 

In spite of the queer stories about him, and 
his uncouth exterior, Old Jones was not 
unpopular. He was neither a cad nor a 
sneak, and amongst schoolboys a negative 
virtue such as this makes strongly for 
righteousness. It is true no one feared or 
greatly respected him, but, on the other 
hand, no one bullied him. It was a sort 
of unwritten law that Old Jones was to be 
let alone, though there were very few in 
the school who might not have gone for 
him with impunity. In his banking trans- 
actions with the smaller boys he was 
strictly just. Why he should have under- 
taken such a troublesome task I could 
never satisfactorily determine. Was it 
from pure philanthropy, or was it—I speak 
now by the light of subsequent experience 
—that the spirit of commercialism was 
already moving within him, and that he 
was in truth financing with his current 
balances that confectioner’s barrow out of 
which Mrs, Griffiths realised such exorbi- 
tant and unholy profits? Another point in 
his favour was that he received from home 
hampers of more than average excellence, 
and at the advent of these his popularity 
would rise appreciably. There was, too, 
another season which never failed to bring 
to him the joy of triumph—triumph of a 
more exalted nature. Once a week—on 
Saturday mornings—certain forms were 
combined for the exercise of mental arith- 
metic, and here, in spite of his deficiencies 
in other brancher, Old Jones was easily 
our master. Before any one else had 
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determined the relations between moidores 
and Spanish doubloons, or melted ounces 
Troy into pennyweights, or pounds into 
pence, that strangely-ordered brain of his 
would have torn the conclusion from the 
premises, and he would blurt out the 
answer, nearly always correct. It was, 
indeed, a case of Old Jones first and the 
rest nowhere. 

Of course he always got the mental 
arithmetic priz-, and when he went up 
to receive it at the end of- term, he 
was always greeted by ringing cheers of 
congratulation ; but I think in the evening 
the cheers were louder when, jast before 
the choir concert began, he came upon the 
stage to arrange the music on the piano, 
and to light the ‘candles, for these duties, 
of course, were well within Old Jones’s 
province. 

In the middle of a certain term Oid 
Jones disappeared. He was summoned 
out of morning school to see some one 
who had called for him ; and, when lessons 
were done, we emerged into an universe 
which was, for us, Old Jones-less. For a 
week our little world was busied with 
speculation as to his new surroundings ; 
whether he had gone into the bill - dis- 
counting business on his own account, or 
whether he took turn and turn about with 
his progenitor in the cure of some lucrative 
West End crossing. Whatever his destiny, 
his departure served to illustrate the 
maxim that no man, be he ever so great, 
is indispensable. Germany, we notice, is 
still ruled, though its great maker has 
retired to care for his forests and cultivate 
his garden ; and, in the same way, at King 
Henry’s School the ink-pots were filled, 
the blackboardis kept in order, and the 
exercise book maculations removed, after 
the retirement of Old Jones, though by 
other and hireling bands. 

Not long ago, at a time when there was 
considerable agitation in financial circles, 
especially in those which centre in Colonial 
barking ventures, I went up to the City 
with the view of transferring to my own 
strong-box a deposit which had just fallen 
due at the Bank of Oceana. I did my 
best to make it appear to the accountant 
that J, at least, was not swayed by the 
panic which was abroad, that 1 was simply 
withdrawing my money in ordinary course, 
but I fear my acting was not very artistic. 
We had got through the preliminary 
formalities when there arose a question 
which made it necessary that I should see 
the manager, so I betook myself to his 





room on the first floor. I knocked; a 
voice told me to enter. I opened the door 
and advanced into the middle of the room 
without catching sight of the manager, but 
I saw that his desk stood in a narrow 
recess to the left. As I moved onward 
there came into view a squat, hunchy 
figure, standing with his back to me and 
filling up the big pewter office inkstand 
from a stone bottle, The frost of time 
had passed over the frizz!y mass of hair, 
and huge whiskers and a beard, also frizzled, 
completed the frame. Had the sight before 
me been presented to my gaze in Bokhara, 
or in Bagdad, or in Buenos Ayres, I should 
have been equally certain that I was stand- 
ing in the presence of Ojd Jones, 

He did not seem to recollect my face, 
and under the circumstarces I did not 
care to make myself known tohim. There 
rose in my mind the remembrance of that 
long-past suggestion of the financier before 
me to take charge of that sum of money I 
spent. to such little purpose on my me- 
chanical steamboat, and my tongue clave 
to the roof of my mouth when I began to 
mutter my notice of withdrawa). Perhapr, 
I reflected, if I take my money out of his 
bank I shall figuratively buy another me- 
chanical steamboat, more ruinous than 
the last; perhaps there is fate in this 
strange meeting, and her hand has written 
it in her book that, sooner or later, Old 
Jones must act as the guardian of my 
savings. Be that as it may, the fact 
remains that when I left the bank I tock 
with me a new deposit receipt in lieu of 
my cath, and I have good hope that, in 
spite of the financial earthquakes which 
too often convulse our younger Englands, 
Old Jones will pay me my interest regularly ; 
and, when the term shall have run out, 
will hand me over my capital unimpaired 
according to his bond, 





THE POETIC DRAMA AT DALY'S 
THEATRE. 

ALL travellers of large experience agree 
upon one particular point, however much 
they may differ on other matters. It is 
universally admitted that, after all, all 
great cities are very much alike. In 
details, of course, they will differ—details 
shaped mainly by climatic influences, and 
to some extent by the racial peculiarities 
of the people, although these, in this epoch 
of going to and fro and up and down, are 
rapidly losing their distinctiveness and 
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individuality. Everywhere the outdoor 
life of one great city is becoming more and 
more like that of every one of its sisters. 
There are the same restaurants, in which 
the same sort of cookery and the same 
brands of wines are served up in precisely 
the same style ; the same shops, where the 
same goods are on sale; the same operas, 
very often with the same singers, are to be 
heard everywhere; the sameprints are in the 
shop-windows ; the same fashions exercise 
the same dominion. The Latin poet tells 
us that if we travel beyond the sea we 
change only our sky and not our soul. In 
these days of cosmopolitanism we carry 
with us not only our souls, but most of 
our surroundings as well. 

No two cities that I know have been 
brought more closely into touch by the 
conditions of the life of to-day than London 
and New York. The Empire of the Third 
Napoleon, whatever may have been its 
faults, succeeded in making Paris one of 
the pleasantest cities in the world for the 
pleasure-seeking visitor, and, for a long 
time, it was the central point of attraction 
for the travelling Americans who had 
plenty of money to spend, and desired 
nothing so much as to have “a good time.” 
London, the unimproved London of those 
days, they came to look at, but not to stay 
in. There was a lamentable dearth of 
good hotels and restaurants; except for 
theatres and concerts there was little 
amusement to be got; as compared with 
Paris, it was, it must be confessed, rather 
a dreary place. But, with the fall of the 
Empire and the substitution for its mag- 
nificence and display of the rather shabby 
and certainly untidy rule of a struggling 
Republic, there was a wonderful change. 
Somehow or other a great wave of im- 
provement seemed to pass over London at 
just about that time, and it did not take 
long for the American traveller to find out 
that—except in the season of fogs, when, 
as a rule, he was back under the clear 
skies of his native country—the English 
capital was quite as good a place for him 
as any of the continental cities, with the 
additional advantage that there was no 
troublesome question of language to con- 
sider, Then came the competition among 
the steamship companies and builders, and 
the reduction of the Atlantic voyage to 
something under a week, and in a very 
little time London became the fashion 
with Americans, and English travellers 
began to discover that New York was 
easily accessible from Liverpool ; that there 





was no longer any more fear of bowie- 
knives and six-shooters on Broadway than 
there is in Oxford Street; and that most 
of the Transatlantic bogies, in the belief in 
which they bad been brought up, had long 
ago been trampled under foot by the march 
of advancing civilisation and culture, or 
had taken themselves off to a mysterious 
and little understood region generally 
described as “out weet.” From that day 
life in the two cities has tended more and 
more to assimilate, and there is now, at 
certain times of the year, only the emallest 
perceptible difference between Northumber- 
land Avenue and Madigon Square ; between 
Piccadilly and Fifth Avenue; between 
Cheapside, Cornhill, the Strand, Oxford 
Street, or Regent Street, and that extra- 
ordinary Broadway which in some respects 
resembles all of them, with a dash of 
Tottenham Court Road thrown in. 

In matters theatrical, of course, the cos- 
mopolitan intercourse has been especially 
active. All English actors of distinction— 
and some of none—gravitate naturally to 
America ; all American stars in time find 
their way to London ; the dramatists of the 
one country find a ready market for their 
gools in the other; managers on either 
side of the Atlantic are always on the look- 
out for any success on the other which 
shows any likelihood of standing the ordeal 
of the journey. Mr. Augustin Daly is as 
well known in London as a manager as 
Mr. Henry Irving in New York as an actor. 

Under all these circumstances, and also 
considering that our principal writers are 
at least as much read in America-as in 
Eogland, it is perhaps not altogether sur- 
prising that Mr. Daly should have been 
fired with the ambition to introduce such 
a play as Lord Tennyson’s “ Foresters” 
to a New York audience, even before any 
manager in the poet’s own country had 
had the courage to show it the footlights ; 
or that he should have built himself a 
theatre in Leicester Square as a home for 
his company when, from time to time, a 
change of theatrical air is considered 
advisable for them. 

Daly’s Theatre in London is a charming 
and comfortable building, and quite an 
acquisition to the rapidly growing ranks 
of our playhouses, and Mr, Daly’s famous 
company of comedians, with the incom- 
parable Ada Rehan at their head, may 
be trusted to hold their own even in the 


fierce competition of London. But it is 
not so much of theatre or comp:n; that I 
want to say a few words, as of Lord 
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Tennyson’s play ; and not so much of Lord 
Tennyson’s play, as of the rather embittered 
discussion which some of the critics have 
been carrying on of late as to the past, the 
present, and the future of the poor drama, 
which has been, from a time when the 
memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary, in such a terribly bad way, but 
which still seems to have so marvellous a 
vitality under all its trials, 

In the first place, then, if, in a theatrical 
performance, “the play’s the thing,” 
“The Foresters” is altogether and hope- 
lessly unfitted for the stage. It is, in fact, 
not a play at all. It has practically no 
plot, no action, no interest, no characters, 
It cannot be said to represent the poetic 
drama, for it is not dramatic. It is called 
a pastoral comedy, but, alas! it is anything 
but humorous. Lord Tennyson’s “ three 
lank retainers,” and ‘three merry 
beggars,” and “three false friars,” his 
everyday soubrette, and his conventional 
Friar Tuck, may be amusing to read about— 
although I am afraid I didnot find themso— 
but on the stage they are barely endurable. 
Sometimes—and, indeed, at frequent inter- 
vals—the play even ceases to be poetic, and 
descends into the merest baldness and 
commonplace. Everything that could be 
done for the piece was done, Sir Arthur 
Sallivan has supplied some delightful music; 
Mr. Daly has put it on the stage with 
taste and liberality ; whatever can be made 
of the invertebrate parts of Robin Hood 
and Maid Marian—the other characters 
hardly pretend to be mere than the merest 
sketches—is made of them by Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier (wonderfully improved of late) 
and that most fascinating of the comedy 
actresses of our time, Miss Ada Rehan. 
Bat it is all of no avail. ‘‘ The Foresters ” 
is not fitted for the stage, and can never 
have any success there, except such as may 
accrue to it out of respect for the genius 
whose work it is, And the majority of 
the professional dramatic critics were of 
this way of thinking, I am convinced. But 
they did not sayso. A more adroit ‘‘get-out” 
than the general critical body managed to 
make of it I have not, in a very long ex- 
perience, often seen. Plenty of quotations, 
various graphic accounts of the tolerably 
well-known story of Robin Hood, vague 
generalities, and expressions of admiration 
at Miss Rehan’s poetic and picturesque 
appearance, did duty for any real attempts 
at criticism. But it was easy enough to 
read between the lines of even the most 
cautious notices, all the same. 





Homer sometimes nods, and Lord Tenny- 
sop, great man as he was, occasionally 
made mistakes. And the greatest mistake he 
ever made was in conceiving himself to be 
a dramatist. Iam not forgetting ‘ Becket.” 
In ‘ Becket” there are three strongly 
interesting characters, which to a great 
extent compensate for the lack of dramatic 
interest; in Becket himself Mr. Henry 
Irving was able to elaborate one of his 
most effective studies ; the play lent itself 
readily to the pomp and circumstance which 
have more than once persuaded Lyceum 
audiences against their better judgement. 
Nor do I forget ‘‘The Cap,” the most 
interesting—indeed the only—story of them 
all, which was so superbly played by Mr. 
Irving, Mise Terry, and Mr. Terriss that 
its defects, from the dramatic point of 
view, were hardly permitted to show them- 
selves, and were almost entirely over- 
looked by the audience. 

But what I want to know is plainly 
this, Is “The Foresters” supposed to 
represent the sort of thing that is to revive 
the falling fortunes of the British Drama? 
Is it, in fact, a fair specimen of that 
* poetic drama” for which so many critics 
and writers of essays on theatrical matters 
clamour so eagerly from time to time? Is 
it at all likely that managers will, to 
please this particular clique of critics and 
essayists, make any serious attempt to 
establish this class of entertainment on a 
permanent footing? Because, if they do— 
although, no doubt, I shall be accused of 
the flattest Philistinism for saying so—it 
is certain that the holders of shares in 
music-hall property will promptly find 
the value of their property increasing by 
leaps and bounds, and the final triumph 
and apotheosis of the variety show will be 
very close indeed at hand. 

The first, the second, and the third 
requisites for a successful play—for a play, 
that is, which is to appeal successfully to a 
mixed audience—is that it shall be dra- 
matic ; that it shall tell, in fact, such story 
as it has to tell in the way best suited to 
convey it sharply and quickly to the 
audience, within such limits of construc- 
tion as are set by the exigencies of the 
stage, and through means of language as 
plain and simple as a due respect for the 
claims of literary style demands, It is not 
enough to put a poem in dialogue form, to 
divide it into acts, to sprinkle it with stage 
directions, and to provide it with a list of 
dramatis person. All this may afford a 
pleasing variety for the reader of a book 
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of poems, but it does not make a play. 
You must be dramatist first and poet after- 
wards, if you want to make any hand of 
the poetic drama, The great poet drama- 
tists owed their greatness to this very fact, 
and it is further proved to demonstration 
by the circumstance that the most dra- 
matic of them all—the practical stage 
man-of-all-work, Shakespeare—is the only 
one of them who holds the theatre to this 
day. As poets, some other of the Elizabethan 
dramatists came very near him; equalled 
him, indeed, not infrequently ; but he was 
a writer of plays who thoroughly under- 
stood his medium, and they were not, 
In that little nutshell lies the whole history 
of the poetic drama, its inability for any 
length of time to maintain its position 
with mixed audiences, its unsuitability to 
the requirements of prosaic times such as 
these, its practical deposition from its 
place among theatrical entertainments. 
It is a pity. Even an inferior kind of 
poetic drama is infinitely superior in every 
conceivable way to the machine-made 
melodramas, the foolish farcical comedies, 
the claptrap plays, which dominate the 
situation nowadays. The worst Tennyson 
is better, if only because it is less injurious, 
than the best Ibsen—infinitely, unspeak- 
ably, better than any of the disagreeable 
Norwegian’s imitators. I think, on the 
whole, it would be better for the world in 
general if it could be brought to take 
more interest in such simple greenwood 
idyls as ‘The Foresters,” than in the 
unpleasant plays “ with a purpose,” whose 
art cannot conceal the nastiness of the 
subjects with which they deal. But for 
the present that is clearly not to be. The 
“woman with a past” is, just now, queen 
of the boards, and the public discussion 
of the most painful social questions before 
and by young girls, the purity of the 
mirror of whose minds ought not to be 
smirched even by the breath of such things, 
is accepted as if it were the most de- 
sirable thing in the world. The world 
gets coarser, and harder, and more callous 
every day, and this view of mine is, I 
am very well aware, quite out of the 
fashion just now. But I have lived long 
enough to know that the popular view 
of such things is not always the right 
one ; that it can, like the American orator’s 
politics, be changed ; and that, as a matter of 
fact, it always does change—and that with a 
surprising rapidity and completeness some- 
times, too. But because it is a pity, it is 
of no earthly use pretending not to see the 





most obvious facts. The policy of the 
dramatic ostrich cannot avail anybody 
anything. 

And Lord Tennyson’s failure as a 
dramatist—for I suppose it may be con- 
fessed that, as a dramatist, he was, at all 
events, not a success—affords a curious 
commentary on that singular theory of one 
of our leading dramatic critics, perhaps on 
things in general the most clear-headed 
among them, who not long ago promual- 
gated the amazing theory that anybody 
who could write anything else could write 
a play. In the pages of one of the 
monthly magazines this writer invited all 
the novelists, and some of the essayists, 
into the dramatic arena, promising them 
success and fame almost as a matter of 
course, Mr. Barrie was, I think, the only 
one to respond, and certainly, hand-in- 
hand with Mr. Toole, achieved success 
of a sort—the success, at all events, of a 
long run—even if he did not add much 
to the well-earned reputation of the author 
of “ A Window in Thrums,” 

But facts are all against Mr. Archer’s 
theory. The number of men distinguished 
in other walks of literature who have also 
achieved distinction as dramatists is a 
small one indeed. It may not be absolutely 
necessary that a playwright should be a 
person of remarkable general intellectual 
attainments—some very fair plays have been 
written by people who could hardly even 
be accused of cleverness in other matters— 
but for success on the stage you must 
have one special form of ability. You 
must know how to write a play. You must 
know what can and what can not be done 
on the stage; you must know what will 
travel across the footlights, and what will 
sink, dried up and withered by their heat, 
before it gets to the audience ; above all, 
you must know and understand audiences 
themselves, and study what they will 
accept, and learn in what form they will 
accept it best. Without these qualifica- 
tions, and accurate knowledge on the 
infinite number of minor points which go 
to the making of a dramatist, you might 
be a Tennyson, a Dickens, a Thackeray, 
a Matthew Arnold, a Carlyle, all rolled 
into one, and yet be the feeblest even 
of journeymen playwrights. Robert Brown- 
ing described himself as a “ writer of 
plays,” but even he, although some of his 
work in dramatic form has great vigour 
and power, was not a dramatist. 

It is altogether one of the strangest, as 
it is one of the most deep-seated, of the 
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fallacies of this time, this preposterous 
idea that anybody who has any literary 
ability can write a play. The fact that 
the English writers of plays of this period 
who have any claim whatever to be called 
dramatists, in the real sense of the word, 
can be counted exactly on the fingers of 
one hand, and are all men who have made 
that particular form of literary work the 
chief study and labour of their lives, ought 
to be sufficient without any further argu- 
ment to prove its falsity, 





A NEW COLONY. 
IN TWO PARTS, PART II 


THE second part of the book* deals 
exclusively with Mashunaland. 

In 1889, Selous was asked by Mr. 
Frank Johnson to conduct a gold pros- 
pecting party up to the head of the Mazoe 
river—a branch of the Zambesi—in 
Eastern Mashunaland. The party con- 
sisted of Mr. Burnett, Mr. Thomas, an 
experienced miner, and Selous, whose duty 
was simply to act as guide to the ex- 
pedition. The start was made from 
Quillimani on a small river named the 
Quaqua, and a little way above the mouth 
of the Zambesi. Up this river they were 
to go as far as they could, and then obtain 
carriers across to the Zambesi. At Quil- 
| limani they engaged sixty natives, one, by 
name Rebecca, being supposed to be able 
to spoak English, but his vocabulary 
proved to be somewhat limited, containing, 
indeed, but two words, “Yes, sir.” In 
three days the end of the journey on the 
Quaqua was reached, and two days more 
took the party to Mazaro on the Zambesi. 
Hiring a fresh boat and crew the party 
started on the twenty-seventh of July up 
the Zambesi, proceeding but slowly, by 
reason of the strong current, and the difii- 
culty of finding the correct channel ; in- 
deed, Selous formed a very bad opinion of 
the facilities for navigation afforded by the 
Lower Zambesi in the dry season. Oa 
they’ went as far as Tete, where a week 
was spent in collecting carriers, forty-two 
of whom were eventually got together, but 
evidently they did not like the j»b. News 
of a war in the district below the Msze in- 
duced Selous to alter his original plan, and 
to determine to try and make for the head 
of the Luia, a tributary of the Mazoe, On 





* “Travel and Adventure in South-East Africa," 
by Frederick Courteney Selous, C. M.Z.S. (Rowland 
Ward & Co.) 





the eighteenth of August a start was made, 
and good progress was made until on the 
first of September. Selous found that 
twenty-nine out of the forty-two carriers 
had deserted in the night, and great diffi- 
culty was experienced in procuring men to 
take their places, the chiefs being avaricious 
and demanding exorbitant payment for 
the men. One, Maziwa, demanded ten 
yards of calico per man for carrying the 
loads twenty miles, and in addition a 
large present for himself. So Selous, to 
the disgust of the natives, destroyed part of 
the goods, and repacked the remainder 
into the number of packages which suited 
the remainder of his carriers, but even his 
remaining carriers refused to proceed when 
they saw how angry the villagers were at 
this treatment. So they were dismissed 
too, and by still farther reducing the 
number of packages Selous was able to hire 
a few porters to carry them as far as Kan- 
daya, and from thence proceeded to Inyoti, 
the village of Mapondera, where the party 
found an enterprising Indian trading gold- 
dust. From Mapondera Selous got what 
he wanted, namely, a mineral concession 
and his signature to a paper to the effect 
that “they were entirely independent, and 
had never paid tribute either directly to 
the Portuguese Government, or indirectly 
to any Capiti» Mor, holding office under 
the Portuguese Government ; and further, 
that they had never yet seen a white 
Portuguese, the only white men they had 
ever seen being Englishmen coming from 
the west—Mr. Walter Montagu Kerr in 
1884, and Mr. Cherry, a short time before 
my visit, in 1889.” This settled the busi- 
nezs of the little expedition, and Selous, 
after exploring the source of the Mazoe, 
visited Mount Hampden, which formed a 
most excellent landmark, and journeyed 
back down the Mazoe towards the Zambesi. 
Oa the way down he shot some hippopo- 
tami. ‘“'Ooe of the hippos, an immense 
bull, was very cunning, and would not show 
his head at all, but only just raised his great 
broad snout above the surface to breathe. 
I got upon a mass of rocks well above the 
water, and when hs next executed this 
matceuvre put a bullet in his nose. On 
this he withdrew his nose very quickly, 
and by the commotion he made beneath 
the water it was evident that he was very 
much disturbed ; and he must have been 
in a fury, for he very soon appeared on 
the surface, showing his whole head and 
shoulders, and dragging up from the 
bottom one of his dead fellows, which he 
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held firmly in his jaws by the hind-leg. 
Burnett and I at once saluted him with 
two bullets, which both hit him and caused 
him to disappear. He almost immediately 
came vp again, however, still holding the 
dead hippo firmly bythe hind-leg. Again we 
gave him two bullets in the head, quickly 
followed by two more, as he was flounder- 
ing about in his death struggles, when 
both animals sank together, the one as 
dead as the other.” 

On reaching Tete Selous called upon 
the Governor, who demanded the paper 
received from Mapondera. This Selous 
refused to give up, saying that it was 
signed by a chief far beyond Portu- 
guese territory ; whereupon the Governor 
threatened to have him arrested and sent 
to Mozambique. Eventually Selous gave 
him a copy. After this Selous saw that 
the Portuguese were making strenuous 
efforts to establish a claim to Mashunaland, 
and that, if it were to remain British 
territory, it ought to be taken possession 
of during the coming year. It had 
previously in 1888 been declared within 
the sphere of British influence by Lord 
Salisbury, Selous, who had a firm belief 
in the suitability of Mashunaland for 
colonisation, was urgent that it should not 
fall into the hands of the Portuguese. He 
knew that Mr. Rhodes had a scheme for 
the occupation of Mashunaland, but he did 
not know on what scale. He accordingly, 
on the twenty-eighth of October, 1889, 
wrote from Tete to the ‘Selous syndicate ” 
at Cape Town. He described the route 
he thought should be taken, avoiding the 
Matabili, or any chief who even paid tribute 
to Lo Bengula. ‘ ‘Should Mr. Rhodes 
have got the charter, then this is his true 
policy : to open up a southern route from 
the British Protectorate to Mashunaland 
—which only requires to be made, and 
which will be quite as good a road as the 
northern one passing through Matabililand 
—and the first to develope the eastern 
slopes of Mashunaland, and not only to 
exploit and work the gold there, but to 
send in emigrants and settle up and 
occupy the country. 

“* It is folly to promulgate wild schemes 
for the colonisation of Central Africa, and 
to leave a country with the glorious 
climate and great natural resources of 
Mashunaland out in the cold. In Mashuna- 
land Europeans can live, and thrive, and 
tear strong, healthy children. In Central 
Africa they cannot. Once get a footing 


will quickly be settled up westwards. 
And before very long the Matabili question 
will settle itself. Now or never is the 
time. .. . If Mashunaland is not worth 
this experiment, then there is no country 
in the interior of Africa that it will pay 
any company to spend money upon.’” 
Selous followed this letter up himself 
and met Mr. Rhodes at Kimberley, and 
found him fully alive to the necessity 
of occupying Mashunaland at once, and 
determined to take possession of the 
country in the name of the British South 
African Company during the year 1890. 
Selous goes on to say: “It is due to Mr. | 
Cecil Rhodes alone, I cannot too often 
repeat, that to-day our country’s flag flies 
over Mashunaland. He alone of all 
Englishmen possessed at the same time 
the prescience and breadth of mind to 
appreciate the ultimate value of the 
country, combined with the strong will 
which in spite of all obstacles compelled 
the means and the power successfully to 
carry out the scheme for its immediate 
occupation. What the acquisition of this 
vast country means is as yet scarcely 
apparent to the great majority of English- 
men. ... But in the not distant future, 
when quick and easy communication with 
Mashunaland has been established, and 
the many difficulties which now hamper 
the developement of this the youngest of 
British colonies have been overcome, then 
I think Englishmen will be able to 
appreciate what they owe to Mr. Rhodes 
for inaugurating a new departure in South 
African history, and for securing for his 
countrymen the first ‘show in’ in a 
country which must ultimately become a 
very valuable possession.” Strong words 
these ; will they be proved true ? 
During the end of 1889 preparations 
were pushed forward for the expedition, 
the guidance was to be left entirely in 
Selous’s hands. Many people thought the 
Matabili would resist the expedition to 
the last. The agents to the Chartered 
Company, Dr. Jameson in particular, 
were, however, at present on good terms 
with Lo Bengula, who gave them per- 
mission to cut the new road which was 
to pass through some territory over which 
he claimed control, and promised help in 
making it. Selous thinks he gave the 
promise, with the idea that the fulfilment 
of it would never be required. In March, 
1890, Selous started to get men from 
Khama, and to chop a waggon road to the 
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eastern border of his country, There he 
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was to meet Mr. Johan Colenbrander from 
Bulawayo, with a hundred of Lo Bengula’s 
men, and continue the road-making to- 
wards Masbunaland, Not meeting Colen- 
brander at the appointed place, Selous 
determined to ride to Bulawayo to find out 
if Lo Bengula was ready to help or not. 
The chief received him in a friendly 
manner, but said that not only would he 
not help, but that he would prevent the 
road being made; that the road to 
Mashunaland was through Matabili. 

“* Rhodes has sent me many emissaries, 
and amongst them Dr. Jameson, whom I 
like, and whom I am told is Rhodes’s 
mouth ; but I am Lo Bengula, and I want 
to see the big white chief himself. I am 
tired of talking with Rhodes’s messengers 
and the bearers of his words; their stories 
don’t all agree. Now, therefore, let Selous 
go back once more to the Diamond Fields, 
and let him take Rhodes by the hand, 
and come back here with him, that I may 
speak with him face to face. I will then 
settle my business with him very quickly.’” 

There is a good touch of kingly dignity 
here, with a dash of conviction that the 
white man would get the upper hand 
sooner or later. 

Of course the request could not be 


granted, but Dr. Jameson accompanied 
Selous back to Bulawayo, while all efforts 
were being put forward to muster a force 
on the banks of the Macloutsie river 
sufficient to occupy Mashunaland, whether 


Lo Bengula liked it or no, The force 
collected amounted to four hundred white 
men, together with the Bechwanaland 
Border Police, who remained at Macloutsie, 
and two companies of the British South 
African Company’s Police, who were to 
protect the base at Tuli a little in advance 
of Macloutsie, At this time there was not 
a yard of road made beyond Macloutsie, 
and there lay between Macloutsie camp and 
Mount Hampden—the goal of the expe- 
dition—a trackless wilderness of four hun- 
dred and sixty miles. Selous, havingreturned 
from escorting Jameson some way on his 
road, to Bulawayo, returned to the expedi- 
tionary force, and started to Macloutsie 
to find out a good line for a waggon 
road. He selected a line which would 
be fairly supplied with water all the year 
round, crossing the Tuli six miles below 
its janction with the Shashi river, close to 
a round-topped hill which would be a 
strong post in case of attack. Selous ob- 
tained leave to begin making the road, and 
on the eighteenth of July he had opened 





up a waggon track to the Tuli river, and 
the first section of the road to Mashuna- 
land—a section of some fifty miles long— 
lay open. Before Selous returned to 
Macloutsie he collected information as to 
his next section, planned it all out in his 
mind, arranging it to Matipi’s, and from 
thence to Chibi’s, and from Chibi’s on to 
the Mashunaland plateau. This last sec- 
tion was the only one which he feared 
would be troublesome. Once on the 
plateau the whole country was familiar 
to Selous, and the difficulties would be 
assed, 

Towards the end of June the forces were 
inspected, and a start was made, The 
expedition was met by messengers from 
Lo Benguls, saying that there was no road 
round Matabililand, and that he would not 
have one made. To this message fitting 
answers were made, but the effect on the 
coloured boys attached to the expedition 
was exceedingly bad, desertions becoming 
numerous, and had it not been for Khama 
coming to their assistance, not a coloured 
boy would have crossed to Tali. Khama 
sent a contingent of two hundred men 
under the command of his brother Radi- 
Kladi. These being mostly mounted were 
divided by Selous into sections, and used 
as scouts. As soon as Lo Bengula’s mes- 
sengers had started back, a start was made 
upon the second section of road-making, 
for time was precious, Selous calculating 
that if Lo Bengula determined to attack it 
would take him twenty-five days to collect 
his forces and reach the expedition, and in 
twenty-five days, by good working, he 
knew he could get through the low and 
thickly-wooded country. At the banks of 
the Umshabetsi, Selous received orders 
from Colonel Pennefather, who was in 
command, that the road-making party were 
not to advance until the main body came up. 
Upon the main body coming up a fresh start 
was made, and as the whole column of over 
eighty weggons straggled out toa length of 
over two miles, it was resolved to cut from 
here two parallel roads. On the first of 
August the Luntiriver wasreached, and from }q 
here Selous was without the aid of natives to 
help him in his duties as guide, so he asked 
leave to be allowed to go ahead and 
examine the country for himself. This he 
did, with Lieutenant Nicholson, a young 
Transvaaler, a Hottentot boy, ard one of 
Khama’s mounted scouts. What he par- 
ticularly wanted to find was a way across 
a line of hills which lay some way in front 
immediately before the plateau of Mashuna- 
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land, when by chance he found an easy 
pass, which he named “ Providential Pass.” 
The name was afterwards changed by new- 
comers, who did not know what a load its 
discovery had lifted from Selous’s mind, Oa 
his return tothe campastart wasimmediately 
made, and on the thirteenth of August “the 
whole expedition camped close to the head 
of Providential Pass, and on the following 
day trekked on to the open country. Here 
Fort Victoria was established, but has 
since been abandoned; the towuship of 
Victoria—the site of which I myself 
selected—having been laid out on the high 
ground between the Umchegi and Um- 
shagashi rivers.” Just before the expedi- 
tion reached Fort Victoria an intimation 
was received from Lo Bengula, ordering 
the leader to turn back “ unless he thought 
himself strong enough to go on.” Selous 
thinks that the King thought that the ex- 
pedition was still at Tuli, and that when he 
found out that they had actually reached the 
open country he knew that his opportunity 
was past. He gives his opinion thus: “I 
have heard it stated that it was only the 
extreme friendliness of Lo Bsngula and the 
Matabili people that made the expedition 
to Mashunaland possible. That is not my 
view. We cut the road to Mashunaland 
in defiance of them, and our advance would 
most certainly have been resisted but for 
two circumstances, The first was the fact 
that during the progress of the expedition 
a well-equipped force of five hundred 
mounted men of the Bechwana Border 
Police were encamped on the south-western 
border of Matabililand, and the second, that 
after the expedition crossed the Tali, and 
until it reached the plateau of Mashuna- 
land, Lo Bengula and his people never 
knew where we were.” On the first of 
September the source of the Umgezi, 
where Fort Charter was established, was 
reached, and on the eleventh of September, 
1890, the British flag was raised at Fort 
Salisbury on Mount Hampden. 

Next the British South African Company 
set to work to occupy Manica, to which 
the Portuguese put forth claims, which Selous 
considers to be of the most shadowy kind. 
A treaty was made with the chief Umtasa 
by which possession was taken of a large 
tract of very valuable auriferous country. 
For three months afterwards Selous was 
travelling about the southern and eastern 
districts of Mashunaland,concluding treaties 
with all the principal native chiefs in those 
districts, Oa the twenty-seventh of Novem- 
berhereached Fort Salisbury, and setto work 





to write a description of the expedition 
for the “ Graphic,” which was, however, 
lost in the following manner. A weekly 
mail was established from Salisbury to 
Tali, a light mail-bag being carried over 
the four hundred miles by relays of men 
and horses, The mail-bag which left on 
the eighteenth of December bore amongst 
the letters Selous’s supplement for the 
“Graphic.” The man in charge, Thomas 
by name, rode one horse, leadiag another 
on which was the mail-bag. After pro- 
ceeding some way in the dark the two 
horses commenced to snort and plunge, 
and then galloped forward. Thomas 
knew there was a lion behind. The lion 
gained rapidly, sprang up, and seized 
‘Thomas's horse, throwing the rider from the 
saddle, The lion lost his hold and the 
horse galloped off, Thomas taking refuge 
in a tree. He was rescued the next 
morning, and the horses turned up at the 
next post station, but minus the post-bag, 
which was not picked up until four months 
later. 

For a year Selous continued working 
for the British South African Company, 
and in October of 1892 left for the Cape 
on his way to England. Since the recent 
troubles with the Matabili he has again 
proceeded to Mashunaland, to again take 
his place amongst the colonists. What 
will be the result of this disturbance it 
would be impossible to predict, but events 
are likely to march rapidly, and perhaps, 
even before this is published, something 
definite will have happened. 

As will be gathered from some few 
references in the course of these articles, 
Selous has the highest opinion of the 
suitability of Mashunaland for colonisation; 
and of its richness in gold, and he devotes 
two chapters of his book to a history and 
description of Mashunaland and its people, 

To begin with, ‘‘ Mashuna” covers a 
considerable number of tribes, and there is 
someuncertainty as to how many may really 
be classed under the term of Mashuna, 
also as to the actual extent of territory 
which ought to be called Mashunaland. 
But whoever they are, or where they came 
from, they seem to be much the same as 
they were three centuries ago, when the 
Portuguese first set foot in that part of the 
world. There are remains of rude stone 
buildings, and ample signs of a large gold- 
dust crushing industry—some of the shafts 
found being as much as one hundred and 
twenty feet deep—which Selous thinks 
was carried on up to a very recent period. 
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His idea is that the early Zola migrations 
northwards, with the massacres attendant 
thereupon, stopped the Mashunas. The wall- 
ing in of towns has ceased, and this Selous 
puts down to the same reason, arguing that 
the Mashunas finding the walls, which 
protected them from less warlike tribes, no 
use against the fierce Zulus, abandoned them 
and fled whenever they heard of their 
approach. This is a description of a walled 
city. ‘First there was a hill on which 
were built several concentric walls, and 
the stone foundations of round huts, the 
whole being surrounded by a moat. A 
little further on there was a small kopje, 
composed of a few large blocks of granite, 
some of which were piled up in the centre 
in the form of a tower. The whole of the 
kopje was enclosed by a very well-built 
wall of about two hundred yards in circum- 
ference, eight feet in thickness, and ten 
feet in height. ... Through this wall 
there were four entrances, apertures about 
four feet in height and two and a half feet 
in breadth. The apertures were let into the 
base of the wall, and were roofed over with 
large flat slabs of granite. Inside this wall 
were the foundations of numerous round 
buildings. These foundations were all very 
well built of closely-fitted pieces of square 
granite, and were about eighteen inches 
in depth. The huts that were built upon 
them must have been at least four times 
the siz3 of the huts used by the natives at 
the present day.” These stoneworks, Selous 
considers, must have been the work of the 
aborigines, who were spoilt by the fusion 
of a small number of traders and merchants 
who were themselves in a low state of 
civilisation. 

It was in 1806 that the Zulu raids 
commenced, and this eventually almost 
depopulated the plateau of Mashunaland, 
which certainly made room for European 
colonists. Almost the whole of Mashuna- 
land lies at an altitude of over three 
thousand feet above the sea, and possesses 
a temperate climate. ‘It has already 
been proved that European women and 
children enjoy excellent health all over 
the plateau of South-Eastern Africa, 
whether in Matabililand, Mashunaland, or 
Manica, In fact, these are emphatically 
countries that will rear a strong and hardy 
race of men—such men as are the descen- 
dants of the English and Scottish colonists 
of the Cape Colony, or the burly Boers of 
the Transvaal.” He goes on to tell us 
something about the developement of the 
country after the occupation: ‘ Before 





I left the country in Augast, 1892, Salis- 
bury had already been in telegraphic 
communication with the rest of the world 
for some months. The townships had 
been laid out, in which building sites, 
sold by auction, July, 1892, realised the 
sum of ten thousand pounds, ... In two 
of these townships, Salisbury and Victoria, 
many substantial brick buildings had 
already been put up, and I hear that 
building is going on in Umtali as well... . 
Much of the land had been taken up 
by farmers, and it had already been proved 
that wheat, oats, barley, and all kinds of 
vegetables could be grown with great 
facility.” 

In addition to this Selous has a great 
belief in Mashunaland as a gold country. 
From time immemorial it has been a gold- 
bearing country, and Selous thinks that 
before the end of the century Mashuna- 
land will take a high place among the 
gold - producing countries of the world. 
As to the administration Selous says but 
a few words, but in those few words pays 
a: very high compliment to Dr. Jameson. 
“He was the man for the position. No 
other, taken all round, could have been 
quite what Dr. Jameson has been as ad- 
ministrator of Mashunaland in its early 
days.” 

Such, then, is the story of Mashunaland, 
such is Mashunaland itself, as described 
by one intimate with it in every respect. 
It surely sounds as a place expressly con- 
structed for colonisation and progress. 
How the experiment will work out remains 
to be seen. It has its drawbacks in hostile 
natives on one border, and ia the difficulties 
of transport, but this latter is to be over- 
come by a railway, and then we shall soon 
see whether Mashunaland will justify the 
fair promises made for her, 

The rest of the book is devoted to hunt- 
ing reminiscences, very similar to the 
huntiovg stories we gave last week, and a 
story of a curious accident which happened 
to Selous shall conclude this paper. 
He was out after elands, and having lost 
sight of the animal he was after, turned 
suddenly round in his saddle, and received a 
fearful blow in his eye from a branch of a 
tree, which half stunned him. Putting his 
hand to his eye he found it bleeding pro- 
fusely, and returned to camp, where there 
were several Europeans, but Selous was 
too bad for them to doctor, and boys were 
sent to summon a Dr, Crook who was 
hunting with Mr. J. S. Jameson, a day’s 
journey to the north, ‘ Well, Dr. Crook 
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doctored me up ‘gecundum artem,’ and 
the wound in the corner of my eye healed 
up. It was, however, more than a month 
before I could see properly with my right 
eye. From time to time the wound 
opened and then healed up again, but the 
doctor could find no dead bone in it. 
Time went on, and early the following 
year I returned to England, and one 
fine morning was walking down Bond 
Street with Mr, Rowland Ward, the well- 
known naturalist of Piccadilly, when I 
began to sneeze, and he accused me of 
having a cold, I denied the soft impeach- 
ment, and presently felt something come 
down one of the ducts into the back of my 
mouth and spat it into my hand, and there 
was a piece of hard African wood, the 
end of the branch which, eight months 
previously, had struck me in the eye on 
the bank of the Landaza river in Mashuna- 
land, and, having passed right through the 
bone with the force of the blow, had lain 
perdu in my head all that time, till at last, 
having got into one of the ducts at the 
back of the nose, it had passed down into 
my mouth. This piece of wood was not 
a splinter, but a solid bit of hard wood, 
quite three-quarters of an inch long, and 
of a very considerable thickness.” 

It will be gathered, no doubt, from the 
foregoing, that the book is well worth 
reading, both for the stories it contains 
and for the history of the British occupa- 
tion of a large territory. Readers will not 
be disappointed, though they will probably 
long for a better map, the one bound up 
with the book being utterly unworthy of 
the printing, paper, and illustrations. 





ZENOBIA: A CommonpLace GIRL. 


A STORY IN NINE CHAPTERS. 
ce eae 


CHAPTER VII. 


WHEN Zenobia returned home half an 
hour later, the servant who admitted her 
said mysteriously : 

“There’s a gentleman here, miss, waiting 
to see you, and I don’t know if I’ve done 
right, but I’ve shown him into the draw- 
ing-room,” 

Zenobia grew very white, and her heart 
tank very low indeed. 

‘A gentleman ? Who is he ?” she asked, 
and her voice shook strangely. 

“ He wouldn’t give any name, miss, and 
he wouldn’t take any refusal. I told him 





a 


my mistress was out, and wouldn’t be back 

till late, but he said it was you he wanted 
—‘ Miss Zenobia,’ he called you, miss—and 
he wasn’t in any hurry, and he would wait 
till you came in. So what could I do, 
miss, and he speaking like a gentleman {— 
though I shouldn’t have called him any- 
thing but a person to look at, and he not, 
even ina high hat! Will you see him, 
miss ?” 

“I must, I suppose—yes, I will see 
him.” 

Very slowly Zenobia ascended the stairs, 
feeling far more inclined to run away— 
back to her friends, and the cheerful 
security of Cecil’s pleasant sitting-room. 
But pride and common sense prevailed, and 
she went steadily on, though her knees 
seemed giving way under her, and her 
head felt giddy and confused. She paused 
for one moment outside the door, her 
trembling fingers on the handle ; then she- 
threw it open resolutely, and entered. 

One glance confirmed her fears. The 
man she dreaded to see was standing on 
the hearthrug, looking at her composedly, 
with a quiet smile on his worn face that 
testified to his keen appreciation of all the 
peculiarities of the situation. 

* You wished to see me?” Zenobia said 
coldly, as she paused on the threshold, her 
head held higher than usual because of the 
humiliation of spirit that seemed about to 
overwhelm her. 

“I did, my dear, and I do. I fear the 
wish is not mutual, but that, I must con- 
fess, is my fault as well as my misfortune, 
I have neglected my duties too long to 
expect anything else.” 

“What do you wish to say to me?” 

“A great deal; but first”—he walked 
over to the door and closed it carefully— 
there is no occasion to take the servants 
into our confidence, is there? Of course, 
if you prefer that they should hear all our 
private affairs——” 

*** Oar private affairs’ ?” she repeated. 
‘By what right do you speak to me so? 
Ob, I remember what you said that 
evening! I am not likely to have for- 
gotten it! But if it is so, if you really 
are—what you said, why have I not known 
it before?” 

** You’d better s:k the Brabournes that,” 
he said drily. ‘ As I’ve been out of the 
country since you were a year old, I can 
really give you no information on the 
subject.” 

“ Your very name is strange to me,” she 





went on restlessly. “I know nothing of 
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Herbert Lovell. 
Brabourne.” 

‘Your mother’s name was,” he cor- 
rected her quickly. ‘* How like her you are, 
child, as you stand there! I knew you 
from the likeness the first moment I set 
eyes on you; though you've a look of the 
Lovells, too. And have they really kept 
you so completely in the dark as all that? 
Upon my soul, it was too bad of Bra- 
bourne !” 

He spoke with some vehemence, and 
more feeling than he had hitherto shown, 
and Zenobia could no longer doubt that 
his startling assertion was true. Did she 
not herself recognise that “look of the 
Lovells” of which he spoke ? 

“T never heard your name till that 
evening. I have always been called 
Zenobia Brabourne, and no one ever told 
me you still lived. Why was this?” she 
‘asked, fixing her grave eyes upon him 
searchingly, 

He ehrugged his shoulders with a 
deprecating gesture that had something of 
mockery in it, and smiled. 

“What would you have, Zenobia? I 
was an unlucky man, and necessity had 
taught me strange lessons, I tried to 
make a career for myself in several ways 


that were not exactly in accordance with 


the Brabourne traditions. Do you wonder 
that I offended the Slowton susceptibilities, 
and did not altogether conform to the 
provincial standard of respectability? Do 
I look quite up to that standard now ?” 

Z-nobia could not honestly say that he 
did, but she felt that it would scarcely be 
respectful to tell him so. She remained 
silent, therefore, and waited to hear what 
more he had to say. 

They were a strange contrast, this father 
and daughter, as they stood thus con- 
fronting each other in Mrs. Brabourne’s 
richly decorated drawing-room ; and the 
contrast was all the stronger for the un- 
deniable likeness between them. Zenobia’s 
tall, slight figure, with its unmistakeable 
air of distinction ; her proudly poised head, 
and lovely, delicately cut features, were 
well set off by the admirable simplicity of 
the dress she wore, and harmonised well 
with the elegance and luxury of the room ; 
she was in character with her surroundings, 
and they made a fitting background for 
her stately and lily-like loveliness, 

There was no stateliness in the father’s 
figure, no dignity in his manner, for 
though he was of medium height, and 
carried himself fairly well, he was too 


My father’s name was, 





restless and quick in his movements for 
either one or the other. His clothes 
were hopelessly shabby, and looked as 
though they had never been good in their 
best days; his collar was frayed, and not 
so clean as it might have been; and 
altogether he must strike the most casual 
observer as a man who had been acquainted 
with the seamy side of life so long that he 
had forgotten any other. Such as he was, 
however, he did not seem at all sensitive as 
to what his daughter might think of him ; 
though he was far too shrewd not to 
divine the true reason of her silence, 

“Your silence is eloquent, Zenobia,” 
he said, with a smile that had a good deal 
of quiet humour in it. “I’m not up to 
the Slowton standard evidently, even in 
your partial eyes. Partial! I don’t think 
Martha Brabourne herself would regard 
me with eyes of such grave disapproval. 
You are not pleased to see me, and really 
I don’t wonder at it. But come and sit 
down, child, and let us talk over the 
position comfortably. After all, it’s got 
to be faced somehow.” 

Of this Zenobia felt bitterly conscious ; 
but her conviction of the necessity was far 
from reconciling her to it. She remembered 
with a sinking heart his strong prejudice 
against Mr. Devondale, and his emphatic 
‘He shall teach you no lessons, girl!” 
Would he insist upon it? Had he the 
right to do so after the long years of 
neglect, after leaving her so completely to 
the Brabournes’ care ? 

She sat down in her aunt’s straight- 
backed easy-chair without a word; she 
felt that she could not speak. What, 
indeed, was there to say? She did not 
as yet know what the position was, so was 
quite unprepared to talk it over, whether 
comfortably or uncomfortably. 

Her silence disconcerted her father a 
little, had she only known it; a silent woman 
was a new thing in his experience, and he 
didn’t quite know what to make of her. 
He was fully aware that much that he was 
about to say would be unpleasant, and he 
felt that it would be far easier to say it in 
the heat of argument; but how to do this 
when she met all he said with such absolute, 
such uncompromising silence ? 

“Have you seen anything more of 
Devondale lately ? ” 

He put the question abruptly, but 
Zenobia’s thoughts were too full of the 
young tutor, and her father’s prejudice 
against him, for it to take her by surprise. 

“ Yos,” she replied quietly, and she raised 
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her eyes for a moment to his face. It 
was an inscrutable look, and taught him 
nothing. 

“You have? I might have known it. 
Devondale was never the man to let such 
a chance slip. Have you seen much of 
him ?” 

“Yes; a great deal.” 

“Ah! Well, I shall put a stop to all 
that now. I should have done it before, 
but that very evening I saw you I had to 
go to London on important business, and 
I only returned to-day. Devondale seems 
to have made the most of the time, con- 
found him !” 

“Why do you wish to put a stop to 
my acquaintance with Mr. Devondale?” 
Znobia asked, with her usual simple 
directness of purpose. 

Because he isn’t fit for you to know, 
and I hate him.” 

“That you hate him, yes.” Zsnobia 
did not think the worse of him for that, it 
was quite evident. Why should she? 
Her father, as he had himself told her, 
had offended the Slowton susceptibilities, 
and fallen short of the provincial standard 
of respectability. Was he, then, capable of 
jadging who was, or was not, fit for her to 
know? She was inclined to doubt it. 

She looked at the man before her, with 
his indescribable air of shiftiness and de- 
gradation, and compared him mentally 
with Francis Devondale, whose manly 
bearing and frank blue eyes seemed to 
give the lie to that charge of unfitness. 
Oh, it must be false: she did not credit it 
for a moment; and there was a proud 
smile on her lips as she said quietly: 
“You say he is not fit for me to know, 
but I know him pretty well already ; 
better, perhaps, than you do. Mr. Paxton 
trusts his son to him, and——” 

“So I am to trust my daughter, I 
suppose? Bat just because this Paxton 
is a fool, I must be doubly careful.” 

‘Mr, Paxton is very careful where 
Cecil is concerned, and his standard of 
respectability is a very high one.” 

“He’s been taken in, then, that’s all; 
and I shall make it my business to en- 
lighten him as to the real character of the 
man he trusts; him, and all the other 
good people of Slowton. You may know 
Frank Devondale, but not as I know him. 
You looked at me with grave eyes of dis- 
approval just now, but I tell you my life 
has been—well, not white exactly, but 
grey, passable grey, compared to the 
blackness of his. He's the most unmiti- 





gated scamp even I have ever met, and 
my experience has been tolerably extensive 
and tolerably shady.” 

He spoke earnestly enough, and ap- 
parently with all sincerity; and Zonobia 
listened, and wondered more and more 
Surely, surely he was talking at random, 
or labouring under some extraordinary 
delusion! That his words could really be 
true, and Mr. Devondale deserve all the 
horrible things he said of him, Zenobia 
did not believe for a single instant; and 
yet how could she disprove them ? 

“T cannot believe it. Oh, I am sure 
there is some mistake!” she exclaimed, 
“Tf you had seen him as I have, when 
Cecil is ill, looking after the boy with all 
& woman's tenderness, never impatient, 
never out of temper; if you had heard 
the bright, manly way he talks to him, 
and makes him take interest in external 
things till he forgets his own sufferings 
—oh, if you had seen’ and heard all this 
as I have, you would know that your 
charge is impossible—as I do,” 

“What you say merely convinces me 
that he’s the same Frank Devondale he 
always was,” Mr. Lovell said moodily. 
“T’m sorry you've seen so much of him, 
child; but you'll have to know the truth, 
sooner or later. Believe it or not now; 
I don’t expect you to take my word for it, 
but know that I can prove every word I 
have said.” 

*T am sure he can disprove it, then; 
and I wait confidently till you give him 
the opportunity of doing so.” 

“He shall have that fast enough. See 
here, Zenobia; I cannot understand how 
your aunt allows you to associate with an 
opera-singer, even if she knows nothing 
worse against him.” 

“An opera-singer?” she repeated ; 
but more, as it seemed, in wonder than in 
horror, 

‘Yes; an opera-singer. Slowton is 
not so strait-laced as it used to be, 
or he would never have been tolerated 
here at all. But I suppose he has kept 
that little fact dark ?” 

“ He sings very beautifully.” 

“Yes, he might have made a good 
thing of it if he’d had the sense to keep 
quiet. You don’t believe me, Zenobia ; 
but just ask him next time you meet 
if he remembers Herbert Lovell, and the 
scratch company that went starring in the 
States.- Then you'll be able to judge for 
yourself,” 

“T shall ask him nothing. I am no 
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spy, and I can trust him,” she said in- reflecticn. ‘ Longer than that I cannot 
dignantly. keep silence in justice to my uncle and 


* Still, it might be only kind to warn 
him. If he knew an old friend was near, 
he might like to beat a retreat while there 
was still time. Upon my soul, Zsnobia, I 
speak in his interest since you seem to take 
it so to heart.” 

“And I could not insult him by 
supposing such a thing possible; I 
could not insult him by ‘warning’ him, 
as you call it, just as though I be 
lieved your presence here could really 
injure him, You must act as you 
see fit, but I will not be your accomplice ; 
no, not though you gave me ten thousand 
reasons for it, and all ‘in his interest,’ | 
There is a mistake somewhere, I’m sure | 
—if, indeed, you say these things in good 
faith.” 

 There’s no mistake ; there’s no room 
for any. I’ve seen him—in the dusk, 
certainly, but what of that? I’ve heard 
him sing. No, no, Zenobia; my case is 
clear, and all Slowton shall know what 
manner of tutor your careful Mr. Paxton 
has chosen for his son. I'll give you till this 
time to-morrow to think it over; and if 
you like to give him a hint in the mean- 
while, you can. He has injured me deeply, 
but I’m not vindictive— out of reason. 
And see here, girl ; one good turn deserves | 
another. I give him this much grace, and in 
return you'll say nothing to the Brabournes | 
about my visit this evening. I prefer to 
take them by surprise at my own time.” 

‘I will say nothing till this time to- | 
morrow,” Zenobia replied, after a moment’s | 


into the evening silence. 


aunt, who are all the father and mother I 
have ever known,” 

“That's true,” he assented ; ‘‘and more 
shame forme. And yet it’s a good thing 
for you, too, You couldn’t have grown 
up half so well under my fatherly care. 
Well, I must be going now. Good-bye, 
Zsnobia.” 

She rose, and followed him to the door. 

“T cannot ask you to stay here, for 
perhaps——” 

‘Tae Brabournes wouldn’t like it? 
Most certainly they would not; nor would 
you! I quite understand. Should you 
think so badly of me, child, if it wasn’t 
for that confounded Devondale? But 


there, it isn’t fair to ask. Good night—if I 


haven’t spoilt your night for you, as I 
fear I have |” 

And he ran down the stairs without 
waiting for any reply, and in another 
moment the hall-door had closed softly 
behind him, He was out in the dark street 
once more, and Zenobia was alone. 

“Tt wasn’s fair to ask ; no,” he thought, 
as he glanced up at the window of the 
room where he had left her; and then 
across the road to that other window, 
whence he had heard the well-remembered 
singing of the man he hated ring out 
“She’s a high- 
spirited girl, and we should never have hit 


_ it off well; still, if it hadn’t been for him—— 


But it’s too late now, and I’ve one more 
injury to avenge, that’s all.” 
And he passed on up the str eet. 
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HOME NOTES 


AND 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SKELETON LEAVES —Those who wish 
to prepare skeleton leaves will find the 
following directions useful. Take a large 
saucepan of cold water and a piece of 
scrubbing soap, about four inches square, 
cut into small pieces. Gather mature 
leaves, seed-vessels, etc. Put some soap 
into the water, then a layer of leaves one 
by one; then more soap, then leaves, and 
soon. Pat on a lid, set the pan by the 
side of a fire, and let it simmer. After an 
hour, take out a few leaves and try them 
between the thumb and finger. If the 
pulp separates readily from the fibre, 
remove them from the fire ; if not, let the 
pan remain, Some leaves, such as ivy, 
are done in an hour or two; others of a 
tougher fibre take half aday. Now lay a 
leaf upon a plate, under a tap of running 
water, and beat it with sharp strokes with 
a hard brush—say a tooth-brush; the 
green matter will run off with the water. 
When the skeleton is quite clean, dry it 
upon blotting-paper. To bleach the speci- 
mens pat a quarter of a pound of chloride 
of lime into a large bottle of water, cork it, 
and let it stand some days. Strain it, and 
mix with more water in a basin; immerse 
the leaves, etc, Again carefully watch 
and remove them as soon as they are white, 
for the lime quickly renders them brittle 
and rotten. Wash again in pure water 
and dry as before. As the stems usually 
come away from most leaves, it is well to 
boil several stalks separately, and after 
bleaching to mount the leaves by gumming 
them to the stems, 

CieaR LEMON JELLY.—One ounce 
packet of Swinborne’s isinglass or gela- 
tine, six ounces loaf sugar, three lemons, 
the whites and shells of two eggs, one quart 
of water. Soak the isinglass, or gela- 
tine, in half a pint of cold water, pour 
over it a pint and a half of boiling 
water, and atir till dissolved; put it 
into a saucepan with six ounces of loaf 
sugar, the peel of two lemons, and the 
juice of three. Whisk the whites and shells 
of two eggs with a wineglass of cold water, 
and stir them well into the whole; then 
boil five minutes without stirring ; let it 
stand ten minutes near the fire, and then 
pass through a jelly-bag till quite clear, 
This delicious jelly is very refreshing in 
hot weather, is easily made, and, requiring 
no wine, is very inexpensive. 





_ For Stines.—It is most important at 
this time of the year, and with so much 
disease in the air, that people should be 
careful about even such little matters as 
mosquito stings and the bites of the 
ordinary house fly. Insects are frequently 
the carriers of disease from one person to 
another. Quite lately a theory has been 
started that flies are most dangerous and 
active agents in spreading cholera germs, 
and it has been proved to the satisfaction 
of many eminent physicians that consump- 
tion is often propagated by the lodging- 
house bug. It behoves us therefore to be 
careful, Fortunately, just as we are be- 
ginning to grasp the dangers which 
surround us on every side, and beginning 
to understand that every letter which we 
receive through the post may swarm with 
disease -spreading microbes, that the 
dangerous germs lie ensconced in the 
pages of the books we take out from 
the circulating library, infest the railway 
carriages, lurk in our very clothes, and 
swarm in the air we inhale, then comes 
the knowledge of a weapon which we may 
safely use for their destruction and to 
mitigate the ravages they have already 
committed. This is the new non-poisonous 
antiseptic which has just been discovered, 
and which I recommended to a corre- 
spondent the other day with the best 
result. Its name is Izal, and it is the very 
preventative that is wanted. 

FILTERS should be frequently cleansed, 
for if this is neglected the various im- 
purities which they extract from the water 
which passes through them accumulate, 
until they are a source of far greater 
danger than unfiltered water would 
be. In the case of those filters which 
depend for their efficacy upon a lump 
of charcoal, the latter should be well 
boiled once a week; if this is not 
done it collects animal organisms to a 
considerable extent. Lumps of charcoal 
that have been left in filters for some 
months, have, on being broken, been found 
to contain large worms. No sort of filter 
that cannot be thoroughly cleansed should 
be used. Experiments have shown that 
water which has passed through dirty 
filters is many thousand times more impure 
than the same water unfiltered. People 
too often think that if they buy a good 
filter they have done all that is necessary 
towards ensuring the purity of their drink- 
ing water, quite ignoring the fact that 
filters, like all other domestic utensils, must 





be kept clean. 
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ENQUIRER.—The only thing you can 
do, is to have curtains on brass rods that 
will draw, and cover the windows at night. 
Lace curtains that are drawn daily soon 
get untidy-looking, therefore we suggest 
that you have cretonne, or art serge. A 
pretty poppy pattern cretonne would be 
nice for summer; large terra-cotta poppies, 
with green foliage on a cream ground, 
would look well with your furniture. In 
winter, art serge, in terra-cotta, edged 
with ball fringe, and with a deep turn-over 
heading of plush, would be warm and 
serviceable, It is never a disadvantage to 
have the carpet smaller than the room ; 
have the edges cut level, then have a sur- 
round of Japanese or Indian matting. Of 
course, floorcloth or linoleum surrounds 
may be washed frequently, and are, per- 
haps, better if the room is very much used. 
Either linoleum or good floorcloth will last 
for years with care; they should be well 
washed once a week with warm soap and 
water to remove dirt, then thoroughly dried 
and polished with beeswax and turpentine. 
With daily dusting this will keep them in 
excellent condition. Unless your boards are 
very even and smootb, we do not recommend 
you to stain and varnish, especially by the 
window, for, unless the staining and varnish- 
ing or polishing is well done, the boards look 
horrid, especially inaroom thatis much used. 

SUNBURN.—The browning of the skin 
was described by the French savant, 
M. Chevreul, as a kind of oxidation of the 
skin due to the heat of the sun and the 
strong air of the sea, etc. He, therefore, 
considered it impossible to prevent it 
entirely. It can be considerably lessened 
by a few precautions, All “ creams” and 
similar greasy substances should be spar- 
ingly used ; they may turn rancid in the 
sun and produce small black spots, very 
difficult to get rid of. A little rice powder 
on the face is a good thing, but ladies 
object to this as it may lead to unflattering 
opinions. Wear a thick, white veil, fastened 
very loosely so as not to touch the face. 
Here are two recipes for keeping the skin 
fair which are worth trying on account of 
their simplicity: Wash in warm water in 
winter and cold water in summer, add a 
few drops of volatile salts to the water, 
and, after wiping, use a little powder to 
dry the skin. This will preserve the skin 
from the effects of sea air. The other is: 
Wash the face occasionally in water as hot 
as you can bear it; the pores of the skin 
are opened and cleansed. Then rinse imme- 
diately in cold water, which closes the pores. 





PAINTING ON VELVET.—For painting 
upon velvet use the best moist water- 
colours. Velveteen is better for the pur- 
pose than silk velvet, as it is shorter in the 
pile, and therefore better adapted to 
receive wet colours, as great care is 
required to prevent the pile from getting 
matted, and laid flat while the colours are 
being applied. The process is as follows: 
Pin the material on a drawing-board, 
placing a piece of paper between it and 
the board. Prick the outlines of the 
design on cartridge paper, and pounce it 
through the holes on the velvet. Paint with 
“scrub” brushes (made of bristles), per- 
fectly round, and cut even at the ends, 
Three brushes suffice. Mix the colours 
with veloutine, a medium specially used 
in textile painting. Dip the scrub in and 
allow it to drain, so that it shall be full of 
colour but not dripping, and brush the 
latter on the velvet, holding the brush up- 
right. Let the colour dry before adding 
any touches of paint upon it. The tinting 
should be from light to dark—the first 
coat being of the lightest shades, the 
second the medium shades, the third the 
darkest, Transparency at the edges of 
leaves of flowers is effected by not bringing 
the second painting quite up to the last 
touches of the first. Minuteness of detail 
is not possible of attainment in velvet 
painting. The effects to be aimed at are 
depth, softness, and richness, Markings 
and veinings must be put in with the side 
of the scrub, 

CARE OF WINDOW PLANTS.—No plant 
will be healthy unless its leaves are kept 
free from dust; hence frequent washing 
is very essential, although it is a bad 
plan to wet the flowers of plants when 
watering, or to allow drops of water 
to stand on the leaves in the sun- 
shine. House plants are often kept in 
the same pots from year’s end to 
year’s end, and therefore are obliged to 
exist in exhausted soil and an unhealthy 
pot, If re-potted every year the plants 
will grow well and look healthy, however 
old. I would remind my readers, though, 
that a fresh pot need not mean a bigger 
one, for where blossom is required a small 
pot is essential. Never allow water to 
stand in the saucers unless the plants are 
semi-aquatic. Water fulfils a two-fold 
function. It supplies to plants food or 
elements to fertility contained in itself, and 
converts the plant-food, or nourishment 
of the soil, into a liquid form, so that it 
may be absorbed by the roots. 
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Curious EXPERIMENTS ON CORPULENCY. 
—A Mr. Rassell, author and specialist in 
obesity, has experimentally tried the effect 
of administering large doses, to moderately 
lean persons, of his well-known herbal dis- 
covery, which is so marvellously effectual 
in reducing superfluous fat, with the result 
that there is not the slightest alteration or 
diminution of weight recorded, thereby 
proving conclusively to our minds that it 
is only the unhealthy adipose waste tissue 
which is destroyed, for after dispensing a 
few fluid ounces of his remarkable vegetable 
compounds he succeeds in destroying the 
diseased fatty mass at the rate of from 2lb. 
to even 12lb. in seven days. There can be 
no ambiguity about it, for any person can 
test this for themselves by standing on a 
weighing-machine, He explains that all 
lean persons carry a certain amount of fat 
necessary for the natural production of 
heat in the body, but nature has only 
stored up her requisite stock in the healthy 
system, which she most zealously guards, 
and thus declines to part with an ounce to 
the persuasion of Mr. Russell’s vegetable 
tonic, however immoderate the dose may 
be, which testifies abundantly to the fact 
that it is only a chemical solvent of in- 
salubrious adipose tissue. There is no 
doubt that the inventor of the composition 
must have possessed a profound vegetal 
knowledge in selecting this simple but 
peculiar combination. 

Those who resort to the pernicious pro- 
ducts of the mineral kingdom, or even the 
deleterious sections of the vegetable world, 
doubtless can decoct something powerful 
but injurious in its action ; such, however, 
require no laudatory commendation ; but 
Mr. Rassell (we herewith append his 
address: Woburn House, Store Street, 
London, W.C., the author of “‘ Corpulency, 
and the Cure,” price six stamps) makes no 
secret of the simplicity of his treatment, 
and avers that the decoction can be drunk 
as a refreshing summer drink, pleasant to 
the palate, yet having sufficient effect, 
although perfectly harmless, to remove 
generally 2lb. or more in twenty-four 
hours. We think stout persons would do 
well to send for his book, which can be 
obtained through booksellers or at the 
address given above. 

How To ConcEAL OsEsITY.—‘ The 
stout lady is always asking what she shall 
wear in order that she may appear less 
bulky. She should not wear tight-fitting 
tailor-made suits ; rosettes should never be 
worn at her belt, either at the back or 


front ; no lace or ribbon ruffs about the 
neck, though a soft feather one is per- 
missible if it have long ends, A short 
skirt will give a queer, dumpy look, which 
is particularly undesirable. The hair should 
never be low on her neck; it should be 
high, and arranged with great smoothness, 
Strings of beads round the neck are pro- 
hibited, and if her fingers are short and fat 
even rings should not be worn. After all, 
this is only a makeshift, although large 
sums are paid by fashionable modistes for 
artistic designs and blendings in order to 
conceal embonpoint. What seems to escape 
the notice of the stout lady is the fact that 
the cost of the trickery with the dresses 
is more than she would have to pay for a 
real and actual reduction of weight. Thanks 
to modern chemistry, or rather botanical 
research, it is not unusual for a stout person 
to lose in weight 7b. in a week, and with 
a rapid return to perfect health, losing that 
oppressive feeling which troubles stout 
persons, As much as 4lb., in rare cases, 
have been lost in twenty-four hours. A 
stout lady, due to attend a garden party, 
say, in a week’s time, would show most 
perceptibly that she had reduced her 
weight, for when under Mr. Russell’s treat- 
ment in particular the medicine first attacks 
the parts which are most prominently obese, 
‘and she would appear considerably at- 
tenuated without the aid of the dressmaker. 
Many ladies ruin their constitutions by 
living in a state of semi-starvation to keep 
their weight down. There is not the 
slightest necessity, for Mr. Russell, the 
author of the well-known work “‘Corpulency, 
and the Care,” frequently finds that the 
person eats more, although perhaps losing 
from 2\b. to 4lb. a week; and the decoction, 
which is absolutely harmless, is a most 
pleasant refreshing drink. As this para- 
graph may have interested lady readers, 
the address of the publishers of the little 
book, which only costs six stamps, post 
free, may be given here, It is Russell, 
Woburn House, Store Street, London, W.C, 
This book is most interesting and useful.” 
—From “ Midland Daily Telegraph,” Aug. 
12, 1893. 

“Sunday Times” says: ‘ Mr. Russell’s 
aim is to eradicate, to cure the disease, and 
that his treatment is the true one seems 
beyond all doubt. The medicine he pre- 
scribes does not lower, but builds up and 
tones the system.” Book (159 pages) 
with recipe and notes how to pleasantly 
and rapidly cure Obesity, post free, six 





stamps, 
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Way ARE WE NoT ALL CorPULENT t— 
This is a question we find answered by the 
latest specialist in corpulency, a man who, 
in our opinion, has done more to cure this 
distressing incumbrance than all the other 
so-called adipose-therapeutists put together. 
We have Mr. Russell’s new edition before 
us, entitled, ‘‘Corpulency and the Cure,” 
wherein he explains that many men can 
eat an abundance of everything and yet 
appear lean and hungry, while the next 
unfortunate cannot eat but scantily with- 
out building up a huge frame of unwieldy 
bulk. Thin persons, the author explains, 
generally have a very strong liver, which 
vigorously separates from the blood any 
superfluity of its fatty constituents; per 
contra, the liver of the victim to obesity is 
constitutionally weak, hence it fails, with- 
out assistance, to throw off the carbonace- 
ous and fat-forming foods. The book from 
which we derive this information is pub- 
lished by Mr. Russell, of Woburn House, 
Store Street, London, W.C., who has suc- 
ceeded in manufacturing a purely vegetable 
compound which has an almost magical 
effect in the reduction of unhealthy fat, 
Experimentally it has been given in large 
doses to those who only carry an amount 
of fat conducive to the proper production 
of heat, and the result is that the decoc- 
tion will not have the remotest effect—not 
the slightest reduction of weight takes 
place, while in the case of a superfluity of 
unhealthy adipose tissue the individual 
frequently loses 2 lbs., and much more in 
serious cases, in twenty-four hours, We 
should have liked to pursue this matter 
further, for it is far more interesting in our 
opinion than experimenting upon bees, 
rats, cats, and such like, for what may 
appear startling in the results of certain 
foods given to the smaller animals may not 
be so conclusive or applicable in the case of 
human beings. We can with pleasure 
advise our readers to get this book and 
read for themselves, and, moreover, no one 
can complain of the price, as it only costs 
four stamps. 

A NEw PowDER-PuFF.—A remarkably 
dainty little handkerchief is the medium for 
an undetectable powder-puff, the invention 
of Messrs, Eugene Rimmel and Company, 
Limited. This is already perfumed and pow- 
dered ready for use, and simply looks like 
an ordinary lace handkerchief with a muslin 
centre, This will make a very suitable 
little present for a lady, and may be carried 
about in the pocket, without being recog- 
nised in any way as a powder-puff, 





S1LK TaPEstRY WorkK.—The other day I 
happened to visit the offices of The Singer 
Machine Manufacturing Company, 17, Chis- 
well Street, Finsbury, and my attention 
was at once attracted to the most exquisite 
silk tapestry work I had ever seen. Looking 
more closely into it, I could not help 
remarking, ‘What patience and industry 
must be needed to do all that by hand.” 
The assistant smiled loftily as he remarked, 
‘Pardon me, madam, it is done by ma- 
chine ;” and not only that, but I found it 
was done by an ordinary Singer V.S. 
Household Machine such as I possess, and 
which I suppose tens of thousands of other 
ladies possess, that the work could be done 
after a few days’ practice, and that the 
machine needed no special appliances, I 
took my first lesson there and then, and 
should advise you to stop all further hand- 
work until you have seen what their 
machines can do. The advantages of this 
new creation are obvious, and, I am 
satisfied, only require a little publicity to 
make it generally popular ; there is also 
the great saving of time. Its application 
covers the widest possible field; in fact, 
there seems to be no limit to the features 
in connection with which it can be used, 
For instance, the panels of ladies’ dresses, 

anels of ships, panels of doors and win- 
sen for internal house decoration, the 
fronts of pianos, mantle borders, altar- 
cloths, mosaic church decorations, bed 
hangings, draught and fire screens, all 
kinds of banners, curtains, bedroom de- 
corations, smoking-caps, tea cosies, table- 
cloths, slippers, etc., etc. ; and the raised 
nature of the work, in connection with 
shrubbery and branches and twigs of trees, 
is really more natural than the effect 
produced by oil painting. Some specimens 
produced bid fair to vie with the tapestry 
work on the walls of the chambers of 
Hampton Court Palace. 

CLOTHES-PosTs soon decay at the bottom 
if left standing in the ground, but if fitted 
into sockets so as to be removable, they 
will last for years. The sockets should be 
made of one-inch elm, eighteen inches in 
length, tapering downwards. When finished 
they ought to be about three inches square 
inside at the upper end. These should be 
driven firmly into the earth till just level 
with the surface, the posts are then made 
to drop in and stand firm. It would be 
best to make a cover to each socket to 
keep litter from falling in when the post is 
removed, and the socket-wood should all 
be covered with tar. 

















